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STUDYING THE FASHIONS. 


PRING has come, and with it the necessity of 
learning about the spring fashions—a branch 
of knowledge of like interest to all classes, high 
and low, atid which is studied with equal zest in 
the kitchen and the parlor. The heroine of our 
amusing sketch is evidently absorbed in this fas- 
cinating pursuit, to the exclusion of every thing 
about her. Little matters it to her that the cat 
is in the cream pot, and 
the coflee boiling away 
on the stove, so long as 
she assures herself that 
clinging skirts are going 
out and paniers coming 
in, and decides whether 
her new gown shall be 
made with basque or po- 
lonaise. We would mod- 
estly suggest that the 
counsellor she has chos- 
en will probably enable 
her to solve this question 
of the hour with the least 
possible delay, and speed- 
ily to resume her neglect- 
ed duties. 








CONSTRUCTION 
OF A FLOWER 
GARDEN. 


N this country we are 
too much inclined to 
take designs for flower 
gardens from English or 
French practice. This, 
for various reasons, it is 
not always proper to do. 
First, the climate of 
England is very moist 
and cool, and well adapt- 
ed for out-door exercise. 
On the contrary, our cli- 
mate is very dry and hot 
in summer, and cold in 
winter, In England a 
prolonged walk through 
beautiful shrubberies and 
lawns enhances the pleas- 
ure of a visit to a large 
flower garden elaborate- 
ly laid out at a distance 
from the house. In this 
country, except in the 
early morning or late ev- 
ening, such walks are 
fatiguing, and are a draw- 
back to any pleasure to 
be derived from the flow- 
er garden. 

Secondly, England is a 
very old country, and 
under the continuous 
and constantly improving 
practice of agriculture 
and horticulture, the 
whole country, so to 
speak, has assumed an 
artificial appearance ; 
and as a relief to the 
eye, they surround their 
dwellings with that 
which is picturesque, or 
approaches the natural. 
Our country is new. We 
have too much of. the 
wildness of nature in the 
greater part of it, and 
the artificial, if in good 
taste, produces pleasura- 
ble emotions, as indica- 
ting progress and pros- 
perity. When England 
was nearer a state of na- 
ture than now, the pre- 
vailing style of gardening 
was artificial, demanding 
geometrical lines, with 
topiary work, arbors, 
fountains, grottoes, etc. 
This style, although ridi- 
culed by Pope and oth- 
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ers, had many elements of beauty, chiefly arising 
from contrast, and by its finish and keeping gave 
evidence of high culture. 

Again, the indulgence of a floricultural taste 
is much more expensive in this country than 
abroad, on account of our higher rates of wages, 
and the severity of American winters, with con- 
sequent cost of protecting plants. 

For these and like reasons we think that our 
flower gardens should be in close proximity to 
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the dwelling, where the beauty of the design and 
of the plants can be seen from the windows of 
the principal rooms, and where it will be of ready 
access to the family, and we further think that 
both the style and the design should be such as 
can be carried out without extravagant pecuniary 
outlay, Formerly the prevailing style of flower 


gardens was to have beds of certain determinate’ 


forms laid out and planted with hardy herba- 
ceous plants, roses, etc., the whole forming a mu- 
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seum of choice and rare plants; but within the 
last thirty years the style has changed, first to 
that of massing in colors on lawns, and then. to 
planting in colors in embroidery patterns. he 
planting in colors arose from the necessity of 
doing something to relieve the great reaches of 
green lawn surrounding the house, which became 
wearisome by their monotony of color. 

To produce this relief, beds of suitable figures 
and dimensions were cut out of the turf and 
planted, each bed with 
plants of like sort or col- 
or, or in bands or ribbons 
of various For 
instance, one bed would 
be all of one variety of 
Zonale geranium of a 
scarlet color; another bed 
would be planted with a, 
white - flowered variety ; 
another bed, again, with 
yellow-flowered Calceola- 
rias,and so on. The ef- 
fect was brilliant, but was 
lacking in interest to the 
lover of plants, for large 
quantities of but few 
plants were needed, and 
they not of much individ- 
ual interest ; and the ef.- 
fect, as viewed from a 
little distance, was not 
much better than would 
have been produced by 
pieces of various-colored 
muslins. 

To obviate this the rib- 
bon or embroidered-fig- 
ure style was invented, 
by which the lumpy mass- 
es of color were broken 
up by strips of other col- 
ors run through the bed, 

> these strips being often 
=——_ laid out in figures almost 


oe as intricate as those of 
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an India shawl. The ef- 
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fect is very beautiful, but 
is also lacking in inter- 
est, only one element of 
beauty, and that an in- 
ferior one—color—being 
called into play, grace- 
fulness of habit, beauty 
of form, delicacy of foli- 
age,’and other beauties 
not being requisite. It 
is also very expensive, as 
large propagating houses 
have to be kept up to 
supply the immense num- 
ber of plants necessary 


to carry out such designs. 
Reserve gardens are also 
necessary, in which a 
stock of plants used in 
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il i} the designs may be grown 
Wily | in pots, so as to fill up 
, i any vacancies that may 
ii occur in the beds, either 

through accident or dis 
ease The amount of la 
bor and expense this styl 
of flower - gardening in 
volves, and the injurious 
effects of the torrid heats 
of our summer upon the 
plants suitable for this 
purpose, will always pre 
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vent it becoming gener- 
al with us. In England 
many persons of taste as 
well as lovers of flowers 
have designed what is 
known as the sub-tropic- 
al style, or planting in 
masses plants of remark- 

| able characteristics, such 
\ as Arums, Cannas, etc 

| Beds laid out in this style 

| can be planted with her- 
far- 
ther apart than usual, and 
the intervening 
planted with Cannas and 


baceous plants set 


spaces 
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similar plants, Zonale geraniums, Cinerarias, and 
others known as bedding-out plants. Such beds 
produce flowers from the early spring until late 
frost, and are never wanting in bloom or inter- 
est. It is the style peculiarly adapted to our cli- 
mate, our necessities, and our means. 

The best exposure for the flower garden is 
easterly, next southerly, and lastly westerly; a 
northern exposure is not desirable. The soil 
should be a good friable loam, well drained, as 
water lying in the soil is sure to destroy many 
plants, especially in winter or the early spring. 
It should not be shaded by trees, or be so near 
to them as that their roots can penetrate the 
flower beds and rob the plants of moisture and 
nourishment. Turf edgings are not advisable, as 
they require much labor to keep the grass cut 
sufficiently short, and to prevent it encroaching 
upon the beds. Turf walks are not desirable for 
the same reason, and also because of the damp- 
ness from the dew and rain, which they retain 
for a long time, and which is not dissipated by 
the sun’s rays until it is too warm to walk 
through the garden with comfort. 

Gravel-walks with box-wood edgings, where the 
box is hardy enough to withstand the cold of 
winter, are very elegant and comfortable, and are 
more in harmony with the formal designs of 
flower gardens than any other kind of walk or 
edging. Some persons object to box edging on 
the ground of its robbing the border. But if the 
box is well clipped every spring and reset every 
five or six years, it will do but little injury to the 
plants. Should it be found to trespass upon the 
beds, it can easily be held in check by running a 
sharp spade down behind it, and thus cutting off 
the roots on the border side. In localities where 
box is not hardy, or becomes much injured dur- 
ing the winter season, the edging may be of thin 
slate, flag-stone, tile, or brick set on end, project- 
ing above the walk two or three inches. They 
are much to be preferred to thrift, thyme, stone- 
crop, or any other plants generally recommended 
as substitutes for box. They produce a better 
effect, and do not require any labor to keep them 
clear of weeds. They are much used abroad in 
what are called architectural gardens. 

The surface of the flower beds should not be 
rounded up in the centres; it may be sometimes 
allowable in round or oval beds, but never in any 
other figures. The rise should not exceed one 
inch to the foot of diameter. If higher, it throws 
the water from the beds, diminishing the supply 
to the plants, especially to those in the centre, 
and throwing an undue quantity into the walks, 
and so assisting to cut them into gullies during 
heavy rains. 

No flower beds should be more than six feet 
wide ; if made wider, the tramping upon them in 
the operations of hoeing and raking hardens the 
soil too much for the delicate roots of many 
plants. No walks should be less than three feet 
wide, as that width does not admit of more than 
two persons walking abreast. From that width 
to six feet for the main walk is sufficient for all 
ordinary flower gardens. 
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A NEW STORY BY MISS THACKERAY, 


Messrs. HArrerR & BRoruers fake pleasure 
in announcing the speedy appearance of a new 
Serial Story by the favorite Novelist Miss THACK- 
ERAY, author of “ Old Kensington,” etc.,which will 
be published from advance sheets, in weekly install- 
ments, in HARPER’S BAZAR, simultaneously with 
its issue in England. 


— — 


SOMETHING FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS, 





We shall very soon begin the publication in the 
Bazar of a charming Illustrated Fairy Tale, en- 
titled “THR PRINCESS IDLEWAYS,” which will 
be continued weekly until the close. 





0@™ A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and hand- 
some Spring Suit will be published with our next 
Number, 


0B" The ULustRarep SuPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HAKrEr’s 
WEEKLY for March 29 contains pictures relating 
to the Afghan and the Zulu wars, shetches on 
Pitcairn Island, and other interesting matters. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Warrer’s 
WEEKLY for April 5. 

















THE FIXED FACTS OF BEAUTY. 

T is an old saying that every body’s eye 

makes its own beanty, and the truth of 
it is nowhere more evident than when we 
enumerate any of the famous beauties of 
ancient times, and see how different a pic- 
ture is formed in the minds of different peo- 
ple. Without doubt there are some who 
conceive of Helen of Troy as red-haired, 
there being to them no other color so in- 
stinct with life and loveliness; others- who 





believe her fair, with blonde tresses rippling 
from a white brow, with lucid eyes neither 
blue nor gray, and a smile that if it dazzled 
it was not because of dimples: far from the 
dignity of this woman, for whom armies 
were dying, be dimples! Yet others see a 
richly tinted, dark-eyed countenance; and 


the rest see a golden-locked and azure-eyed | 


milky creature, with carmine stain upon the 
cheek. To none is there any fixed ideal of 
this beauty that has become a world-wide 
name. Again, how many are there who do 
not think of the Serpent of old Nile as a 
swarthy, bold-eyed creature, the scarlet un- 
der the olive of her face 


“As when of the costly scarlet wine, 
They drip so much as will impinge 
And spread in a thinnest scale afloat, 
One thick gold drop from the olive’s coat, 
Over a silver plate whose sheen 
Still through the mixture shall be seen ;” 


how few there are who remember that 
CLEOPATRA was a Grecian, the daughter of 
the ProLemizs, of intermarried Ptolemaic 
strains, and, by rights, as fair as the fairest 
yellow-haired Argive that ever HOMER 
sung! 

Yet because we can not form to ourselves 
a fixed idea of a face where tradition fails, 
it is idle to say that therefore the laws of 
beauty are not fixed; that because the Turk 
sees beauty only in the obese, and certain 
of the savages in the deformed, that there- 
fore the laws of beauty are arbitary. Per- 
haps it is true that color may be allowed 
to vary somewhat according to personal 
taste, yet at the same time we must demand 
that that taste be formed on correct models, 
by which we mean the models approved by 
the most enlightened thought concerning 
which there can be but one opinion; but 
whether one is free in the choice of color or 
not, one is not free in choice of form or out- 
line, not only because it will be universally 
admitted that what the most advanced, edu- 
cated, and refined race of any period has fix- 
ed as proper, must be accepted as such by 
those who are still in a lower state of ad- 
vancement, but because the principles gov- 
erning form have been reduced to a science. 
Thus the Greeks, it is said, had tabulated 
statements of the perfect proportions of the 
face and figure, doubtless expanded from 
the practice of the Egyptians, who had such 
precise mathematical measurements of the 
figure that different sculptors could be em- 
ployed on any work and finish it exactly 
according to plan. FLAXMAN has said that 
it is impossible to see “the numerous figures 
springing, jumping, dancing, and falling in 
the Herculaneum paintings, on the painted 
vases, and the antique basso-rilievos, with- 
out being assured that the painters and 
sculptors must have employed geometrical 
figures to determine the degrees of curva- 
ture in the body and the angular or recti- 
linear extent of the limbs, and to fix the 
centre of gravity.” ALBRECHT DURER at a 
later time gave the same subject his care- 
ful study, and within the last quarter of 
a century the Germans have paid renewed 
attention to the matter, and, after patient 
research and trial, have announced a rule by 
which, as they assert, all nature works, and 
which is to be detected wherever any true 
beauty is to be seen; that is, not fancied or 
arbitary, but really existing beauty. This 
rule, says a writer on the theme, “is the 
same in principle as the elementary geomet- 
rical procedure called by PLaTo the ‘golden 
cut,’ and which consists in dividing a line 
into two unequal parts in such a manner 
that the larger one forms the mean propor- 
tional between the entire line and the small- 
er part...... Thus, in a proportionately feat- 
ured face, the nose should be the mean pro- 
portional between the conjoined length of 
itself and the forehead-and that of the lat- 
ter; and so the distance from the nose to 
the chin should be similarly divided by the 
line of the mouth.” The Grecian rules of 
proportion in like cases can not have been 
very dissimilar from this carried out in its 
minutiz ; and we think theirhealth, strength, 
and endurance, and their mental superiority, 
allowed the Greeks the privilege of laying 
down the law for the basis of their own 
physical type—a type made fine by athletic 
habits and by the use of the bath and other 
aids—while we consider at the same time 
that logical conclusions must show that to 
be nearest the perfect type which meets all 
the conditions of existence with the most 
ease. The author of the “Science of Pro- 
portion, as represented in Works of Ancient 
Greek Art,” has declared that all fundament- 
al beauty of form derives from the vibra- 
tions of the musical chord, and is thus geo- 
metrical or harmonic in its development, and 
can not fail to be reducible to mathematical 
law. By this theory, writes one accepting 
the views of this author, “the harmonic re- 
lations of form constituting beauty, togeth- 
er with the ancillary qualities of color, fit- 
ness, expression, and mental association, are 
thus without limitation, and consequently 
the forms and variety of beauty are Protean 
andinfinite.” Thus the reader sees that he 





need not suppose, because the law is fixed, 
there can be no variation in its expressions, 
for the law being fulfilled, then comes the 
province of genius, of the true artist, in the 
possibility of producing the variation, and 
translating the thing from a measured block 
to all but a breathing soul. While it was 
the mere figure of measurement it was but 
a piece of stone—it was Pygmalion’s worship 
that gave the thing a soul. In looking on 
the ancient statues and their copies we feel 
that the slumbering spirit within them is 
something born of the pure esthetic tend- 
ency of the Greek genius that, dwelling amid 
things of beauty, and always feeding on 
them, at last but reproduced them in a 
transmuted shape. 

Moreover, apart from proportion of feat- 
ure or harmony of color, there is another 
element in facial beauty, and that is the 
countenance, or the tout ensemble, the effect 
of the whole together, to which nothing 
contributes so much as the expression—that 
expression which is the interpretation of the 
sweetness of the inner nature, or quite as 
often of the intellect, telling the presence 
or absence of intelligence. And here again 
one may suppose the Greeks’ ideal of beau- 
ty was the best so far as relates to the in- 
telligent countenance, since certainly at the 
time when their ideals were formed the 
Greek intelligence led the world; and there 
was probably nothing better in existence 
than the nature of the Greek, if we except 
the single fact of the superior worship of 
the Hebrew, who, however, had no art at 
all. 

Still, doctors will disagree. The painter 
HaYDON will tell us that there is no beauty 
except that of the female form, and that all 
else which we call beauty is beautiful only 
in a degree in which it approaches certain 
lines and colors there; and a noted anato- 
mist will announce that then this beauty lies 
in “the cellulo adipose elastic” layer be- 
tween skin and muscle, forgetting that it is 
not, indeed, the layer pure and simple, but 
the way in which that layer is laid on and 
given shape, that more correctly gives the 
outline and tint pleasant to the eye trained 
according to recognized law; while yet oth- 
ers will pronounce beauty to be found only 
in women where the delicacy and littleness 
cause emotions of tenderness and protection, 
the person feeling such emotions taking 
them to be the admiration of beauty; then 
one will hold with WINCKELMANN that bean- 
ty belongs only to youth; another that it 
is the attribute of perfect maturity alone, 
the rose in bloom, the red side of the tawny 
pear; and yet another that it exists nowhere 
so completely as in the face of death, 


“ Before decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers.” 


Evidently, with such conflicting opinion, it 
is not safe to allow individual option in this 
matter; and wherever it can be referred to 
law, the only way is to let the law take its 
course, agreeing to believe that whether 
beauty is a fact or not is something not open 
to cavil, and that, except in some slight con- 
cession made to personal taste, and like that 
which the believers in predestination are 
obliged to yield to the existence of free-will 
in matters of religion, if every eye makes its 
own beauty, yet no eye has a right to do so. 














THE NEW LONDON LADIES’ 
CLUB. 


A novel Club in London.—The Fate of former ““ Wom- 
en's Clabs.”—Objects of the combined Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s Club.—Interior Decorations and Ar- 
rangement of the Club-House.—The Reading-Room 
and Japanese Drawing-Room.—A five-o’clock Tea @ 

’Orient.—Personnel of the Club.—Rules and Terms 

of Admission. 

ASSING down Regent Street, in London, at al- 
most any hour of the day after ten o’clock, 

one notices a pillared portico and handsome door- 
way, before which footmen and pages are usually 
lounging, while beyond the curb two or three 
private carriages and as many hansoms are gen- 
erally in waiting. The reason of this is made 
obvious by a glance at the number over the door, 
“316,” and the name, in modest capitals, “Rus- 
sell Club.” Wait a moment, and you are sure to 
see some distinguished member going in or out: 
here is the Bishop of Aberdeen, taking from .the 
porter his packet of letters; there comes Miss 
——, the clever young authoress, who has ap- 
pointed to meet a lady friend in the private draw- 
ing-room, perhaps, and goes in under clerical sur- 
veillance; while the dowager Countess of Arnott 
and her daughters alight from their brougham 
and go in to lunch with the young lord, who is up 
from Eton for the holidays, and who doubtless 
finds the “ Russell” a convenient place of resort 
during his outing. 

In this doorway glimpse we see at once that it 
is a ladies’ club; but it is, in fact, open to both 
sexes equally, provided the references are such 
as would insure admission to the Queen’s Draw- 
ing-room. 

Some years ago a woman’s club was started in 
London, and from one phase to another passed 
into a sort of refuge for homeless people who had 
neither the means nor inclination to support their 
club in comfort ; other feminine clubs have been 
organized, and have dragged out a brief existence ; 
but the “ Russell” is the first which has combined 





the requisites for both sexes ; and while it has not 
yet stood the test of time, it has at least triumphed 
over the fears of its originators, namely, that the 
better classes of married people would not join it 
together. At present the majority are married 
couples, to whom, in London above all places, such 
a resort is a conveni husbands who can take 
their wives and daughters to the club for dinner 
and supper, before and after the theatre ; young 
married people who want to give informal dinner 
parties without intrusting every thing to “ Betty” 
at home; and, beyond all, a wide class of intelli- 
gent, cultivated men and women who find at the 
“Russell” an admirable writing-room and library. 
Of course the key-note of success in an establish- 
ment of the kind is the strictness of elections. 
The committee consists in the “ Russell” of lead- 
ing Church dignitaries, state officials, and people 
of position in society, whose duty it is to examine 
critically into the eligibility of every candidate ; to 
request a resignation from any member infrin- 
ging the rules of decorum, bringing an improper 
guest to the club, or otherwise injuring it socially ; 
to enforce all rules, and call attention to any dis- 
regard of them. In this way it is hoped that the 
club will prove permanently successful; but, as 
we have said, it is as yet an experiment. 

Before speaking further of the characteristic 
regulations of the “ Russell,” we must notice 
some of the interior decorations, which are re- 
markable if not unique of their kind. The com- 
mittee placed the arrangement and furnishing of 
the rooms in the hands of Nosotti, one of the 
most famous “artistic upholsterers” in Europe, 
and the result is very beautiful. Entering by a 
vestibule, we find ourselves in a broad tiled hall 
with two steps midway, a porter’s desk to the 
left, and a profuse adornment of flowers and 
ferns. Above are rich chandeliers; mirrors on 
the walls, and lofty doorways right and left; be- 
low the steps, to the right, is the ladies’ dressing- 
room, a luxurious apartment, with cheval and 
Japanese triple mirrors; with easy-chairs, three 
daintily appointed dressing-tables, and every con- 
venience for the putting away of cloaks and bon- 
nets—all in charge of a trim ladies’-maid. 

In this room the articles of use are of the finest 
quality; brushes of all kinds in ivory, dressing- 
boxes fitted with the perfection of taste, and, at 
the left, the marble washing-stands kept in ex- 
quisite order, with running water, hot and cold, 
in pipes (a luxury rarely seen in England), at each 
basin. 

Across the hall is the reading-room, and here 
we find the feminine element strongly represent- 
ed. The room is richly furnished, plentiful in 
tables, ottomans, and comfortable chairs; there 
is an open fire-place with high mantel, a pretty 
dado of frieze with rich wall hangings, while 
down each side of the room are ranged daven- 
ports provided with all sorts of writing materials, 
and here at any hour of the day one is sure to 
see at least a dozen members. Some of them are 
people of rank or fame, and the busiest pens are 
those of the lady members: notes are dashed off 
at one davenport, proofs corrected at another, a 
review being written at another. Silence is en- 
forced, but the room speaks to any observer. 

Three or four large tables in the room are 
covered with all the new books, magazines, and 
journals of the day—an advantage not to be 
lightly estimated in London, where a new novel 
costs six or seven dollars, and newspapers are in 
many households Aired by the hour. At these 
tables it is interesting to observe the selections 
made by different readers: the American week- 
lies are soon in a deplorable condition ; the Morn- 
ing Post and the Queen come next in favor; while 
reviews like the Nineteenth Century and the Con- 
temporary, magazines like the Cornhill and Tem- 
ple Bar, are speedily read to fragments. Glan- 
cing among the readers at one table, we see one 
young man eagerly searching for hunting ap- 
pointments for the next morning; a tall young 
lady, with an artistic broad-leaved hat, whispers 
to her companion an item about Lady Sarah 
B——’s recent wedding ; somebody else is nerv- 
ously turning the leaves of the 7imes for the first 
notice of the Dudley Gallery—that winter exhi- 
bition which to so many minds excels the spring- 
time glory of Burlington House. Ah! a smile 
touches the reader’s face, and deepens into a 
happy expression as she reads: she has been 
“hung,” and “noticed.” What does the young 
English artist of the day ask further? At the 
upper end-of the reading-room a wide doorway 
leads into the library, the shelves of which are 
as yet only partially filled, though the room is 
luxurious and comfortable. Beyond the library, 
doors open widely into the Japanese drawing- 
room—an apartment which has been visited by 
countless connoisseurs in artistic decoration, and 
is pronounced the most perfect room of its kind 
in all England. The wall coverings and hang- 
ings aye Oriental: a dado of light bamboo-work, 
with a series of deeply tinted Japanese pictures 
above; a frieze curiously Japanese, wrought with 
a lightness in color and form, but still perfectly 
characteristic. Midway down the room the space 
is broken by rich tables, divans, the most luxu- 
rious of chairs and ottomans, differing enough 
to make the effect striking, but every where pre- 
serving the Japanese idea; hanging mirrors, chif- 
foniers, brackets, etc., all of the richest descrip- 
tion, fill spaces here and there effectively; the 
sweep of drapery is dull in color, but harmoni- 
ous. The great wide fire-place at the lower end 
of the room is built in below a magnificent chim- 
ney-piece, while logs burn brightly, and in the 
glow one is sure to see some member’s small tea 
table drawn up cozily, the dainty Japanese serv- 
ice of blue and white figuring upon the dark pol- 
ished woods, while the ladies about it hold up 
silk fan screens on which almond-eyed young 
women are bowing in red and yellow to the Mi- 
kado of Japan. In this room the luxurious ease 
of the club is fully represented. Here many lady 
members appoint to receive their friends on spe- 
cial afternoons; here there is always a murmur 
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of voices, often the sound of the piano, which 
occupies a special side of the long room, and 
about which occasionally one sees a group of 
musical members and their friends, or sometimes 
a famous professional. In this room the soirées 
of the club, which are given frequently, begin, 
and well lighted, and crowded by a finely dressed 
assemblage, it presents the most brilliant—indeed, 
dazzling—appearance. 

The dining-rooms are beyond: a semi-private 
one for ladies, one more public for gentlemen, 
both well served in every way. 

Admission to club membership, as we have 
said, is hemmed in by as many precautions against 
social unfitness as possible. Rank is not the 
question, since the club was formed for the bene- 
fit of what is called in England the “ middle- 
class gentry ;” but a full statement of residence, 
rank, profession, or occupation, together with 
first-class references, has to be made by any can- 
didate, after which the committee are bound to 
examine, and to reject if there be the slightest 
flaw. The entrance fee is $26, and the subscrip- 
tion $26 for ladies and $41 for gentlemen. For- 
eigners are admitted if recommended by native 
members, consuls, ambassadors, etc. The fourth 
day after the expiration of each term the names 
of members who have neglected to pay their 
dues are placed in the drawing-room, and if two 
months expire without notice from the member, 
he or she is expelled, unless a perfectly satisfac- 
tory explanation of the delay be made, No let- 
ters are allowed to come to the club unless ad- 
dressed in full to the member for whom they are 
designed, nor are advertisements allowed to be 
published from the club. 

Any member introducing an ineligible guest to 
the club is subject to reprimand, and, should the 
offense be repeated, to expulsion. These rules, 
taken from many others, will serve to indicate 
the extreme care with which the plan for a mixed 
club has been originated. Still, as we have said, 
it is so far only an experiment, and both sagacity 
and prudence are needed to maintain its position. 
At present it fulfills every promise. Constant ap- 
plications from the best sources are being made, 
and the enthusiastic members declare that it has 
filled a long-felt gap in modern society. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING SUITS. 
PANIER DRAPERY. 

\RESH importations of French dresses arrive 
I daily, and the panier draperies upon them 
become more and more bouffant. The panier 
proper—which is a very full scarf passing around 
the hips and back in clusters of drapery—is es- 
pecially used on evening dresses with long flow- 
ing trains. In Paris these scarfs are stiffened 
with crinoline lining, and in many instances an 
artificial panier support of wicker or of whale- 
bone is introduced beneath them. But the skirts 
of short walking dresses retain their narrow di- 
mensions—measuring about two and a half yards 
in breadth—hence bustles can not be used with 
them,-and their bouffant appearance is given by 
the elaborate draping of the over-skirt. In some 
suits just received from Paris this draping is real- 
ly voluminous; for instance, on a short suit of the 
new gendarme blue camel’s-hair, after the front and 
sides of the lower skirt have been smoothly cov- 
ered by two flat straight curtain breadths of olive 
and blue striped satin, there are two full breadths 
of double-width camel's-hair, cut very long, and 
draped in their entire length and breadth upon 
the back of the short lower skirt. These widths 
are nearly twice as long as the silk skirt beneath 
them; they have very large gilded pearl buttons 
down each side near the top that appear to fasten 
them there, and they are draped by three rows of 
thickly clustered pleats, one of which is on each 
side, and the other in the middle. With the very 
flat fronts of this over-skirt the bouffant back is 
very effective. 

Another feature in these draperies is that they 
are gradually being made higher, with the full- 
ness added just below the belt instead of quite 
low down on the skirt, as has been the fashion 
for several seasons. As an example of this a 
cashmere over-skirt will be made to part slightly 
down the middle in curtain fashion, and at the 
sides of this will be turned up a revers like that 
of the Trianon polonaise. Although this revers, 
which is quite full, would serve to enlarge the 
hips sufficiently, there is yet another drapery 
above it, passing like a scarf around the entire 
front and sides, and bordered behind to form two 
large shawl-like draperies that reach to the bot- 
tom of the lower skirt. 

Still another stylish model of the new over- 
skirts is so simple that it may be easily carried 
out from a description. It consists of four long 
straight breadths of wool goods, each nearly a 
yard wide, These are hemmed across the bot- 
tom and up each side within half a yard of the 
top, where they are sloped slightly, sewed togeth- 
er, and the seam concealed by broad shirring. 
This shirred part is sewed to the middle of the 
front breadth of the lower skirt, beginning at 
the belt; the upper part of the middle seam in 
the back is held in full pleats just below the 
belt, and the two side seams are taken up from 
the bottom and made to meet in the back just 
below these full pleats; this exposes the under 
side of the back breadths which hang down 
straight, and by way of garniture these are wide- 
ly faced with plaid satin, or with striped satin, or 
brocaded silk. It will be seen that many of the 
new over-skirts retain the curtain fronts that 
have been in vogue during the winter, and a spe- 
cial object with French modistes seems to be 
some quaint arrangement of the space shown 
between the parted fronts of this curtain. In 
some skirts of plain wool there is simply a 
lapped seam down the middle of the front, on 
which are set very large buttons of the new gild- 
ed pearl that is speckled with all the colors used 





in the gay brocade or satin employed for the 
trimming of the dress. In other dresses the en- 
tire front is shirred in lengthwise clusters, and 
in some cases there is horizontal shirring, though 
this Bayadere effect is not very popular. Length- 
wise pleats of silk may also cover the space be- 
tween the curtain breadths, and sometimes it is 
entirely covered by regular rows of loops of satin 
ribbon. 

A border from four to six inches wide is the 
trimming most used in these bunched-up over- 
skirts, and this is sometimes edged with knife- 
pleating of the silk or wool goods. When made 
of plaid satin, this border is invariably straight, 
and the same is true of the very marked satin 
stripes of bright colors; only narrow stripes, that 
are not effective when straight, are cut bias. 
There are quaint Oriental brocades that are also 
best used straight, as, for instance, those with 
tiny palm leaves of old gold between bars of car- 
dinal red on a blue or green ground. These gay 
trimmings serve to lighten the dark fabrics of 
the dresses, and illustrate precisely the same con- 
trasts of light and dark colors already noted as 
a feature of the season in millinery, Thus a 
Panama tweed dress of écru shades has a plaid 
satin border with the écru ground barred with 
cardinal red, olive, old gold, and gendarme blue. 
The gay palm leaf brocaded silk just mentioned 
trims a dress of olive green cashmere. Gen- 
darme blue camel’s-hair has a vest, panels, and 
border of satin of the same blue shade, with 
stripes of old gold and pale olive green. Water- 
ed silks are also used for these trimmings, both 
in solid colors and in stripes alternating with 
solid stripes of satin. 

To make black silk dresses look more spring- 
like there are vests, revers collars, and borders 
of white and black striped silk and satin, the 
stripes being about three-fourths of an inch wide. 
Others have white moiré stripes on black, or else 
old gold satin stripes for garniture. Black cam- 
el’s-hair and the finest French bunting dresses 
have facings, vests, and borders of plaid foulard 
in white with black. There are also very gay 
plaid foulard silks in which the new blue, red, 
old gold, and olive colors are combined for trim- 
ming the plain woolen costumes, 


DRESS WAISTS, ETC. 


The waists for the bouffant skirts described 
above are very simply shaped basques and coats 
with vests like those so frequently described dur- 
ing the winter, but modified in each case with ref- 
erence to the over-skirt and its draping. When 
the panier drapery is very high around the hips, 
the basque is short on the hips to prevent crush- 
ing this drapery, though the back is a longer 
habit square, and the front slightly pointed. The 
lapped double-breasted front may be given to 
any single-breasted basque left over from last 
season by adding a piece to lap on the left breast 
(sewing a seam down the middle), and fastening 
it by from three to six buttons. In many new 
basques the revers collar rolls almost to the 
waist line, disclosing the vest that far; the basque 
is then buttoned across by one, two, or three but- 
tons in a space about as wide as a belt, below 
which it slopes away sharply, again showing the 
vest. The revers collar may be either of the 
figured fabric used for borders or of the plain 
silk of which the lower skirts of woolen dresses 
are now invariably made; but if loops and cravat 
bows are used with the pretty Breton lace jabots, 
they should be made of the trimming silk. The 
most stylish sleeves are those that are most sim- 
ply finished at the wrists: an elaborate cuff de- 
tracts from style. Thus the wrists will be turned 
back two or three inches and covered with bias 
plaid, striped, brocaded, or watered trimming, and 
perhaps below this may fall a pleating of the 
plain silk; or else shirred satin or silk in very 
fine gathers will form the entire cuff. Two sizes 
of buttons are used in most of the imported suits, 
viz., those an inch in diameter for the basque or 
coat, and twice this size for the over-skirt. The 
flat, round-tinted pearl buttons, with a good deal 
of gilt in them, are seen on most new French 
dresses. It is also true that elaborate flounces 
as well as large cuffs diminish the stylishness of 
the dress. In the lately imported suits a narrow 
pleated flounce is most often seen, as the long 
over-skirt drapery conceals the greater part of 
the lower skirt. A little shell-pleating is occa- 
sionally used for heading a knife-pleating or box- 
pleating, but so far this is the exception to the 
rule. 

WASHING DRESSES. 


Bandana plaids, handkerchief patterns, and 
chintz figures promise to be the summer caprice 
for washing dresses of gingham, satteen, and oth- 
er cottons for ladies, misses, and children. Large 
plaided handkerchiefs of blue with white or yel- 
low with red are being made up at the best 
furnishing houses in short suits for ladies to wear 
in the country. The square handkerchiefs are 
pieced together and made to trim themselves by 
being arranged with their most conspicuous stripes 
down the front and middle of the basque, through 
the sleeves, on the edge of curtain over-skirts, and 
at stated intervals in the pleated flounces. Two 
breadths of these handkerchiefs are draped to 
form a curtain over-skirt by lapping them slight- 
ly at the belt in front, drawing them back on 
each side, and tying the ends in large bunched-up 
drapery behind. Less conspicuous than these 
are dresses of navy blue handkerchiefs with white 
polka dots and striped border. These have the 
deep apron over-skirt formed of three handker- 
chiefs shirred down the middle, and three pleat- 
ings of the striped border across it representing 
three aprons ; others have jabots down the entire 
front made of long-looped bows of the striped 
border sewed together double; the loops are then 
an inch wide and four inches deep ; two loops and 
two ends cut off bias are tightly strapped togeth- 
er to form the bow, and these are put so tightly 
together that they form a cascade or jabot. 





The gayest figured large plaid bandanas are be- 
ing made up for country suits for girls of twelve 
years, as follows: the kilt skirt has a deep yoke 
on the hips; over this is a long belted blouse 
that has two great box pleats in front, while the 
back—which must be fuller—has a yoke across 
the shoulders, to which the fullness is gathered. 

For little girls of three or four years the same 
gay large plaid handkerchiefs are being made up 
for morning dresses in the country. There are lit- 
tle slips with the whole front laid in three or four 
box pleats down to a Spanish flounce, while the 
fuller back has a yoke, to which the rest of the 
back is gathered. There is then a deep square 
sailor collar of the gay gingham, made separately, 
to button in front. It is not possible to say these 
are pretty or child-like, yet they are the whim of 
the moment, and are bought. by fashionable moth- 
ers for $2 the dress. 

The Pompadour chintz-figured satteens are 
made up with the long sacques called matinées 
and demi-trained skirts. The only trimming is a 
wide edging of Hamburg-work on the sacque and 
flounce. : 

PARASOLS, 


The new parasols are flatter than the canopy 
tops of last summer; they are somewhat in the 
Japanese shape, and are made with narrow gores 
on a foundation of sixteen ribs. These ribs are 
gilded or bronzed, and are so pretty that the silk 
lining of the parasol is put behind them, close 
against the outside, so that the whole skeleton or 
frame is shown. The outside is of rich satin in 
stripes around the parasol ; these stripes are an 
inch wide, and may alternate with moiré stripes 
or gay Persian stripes of many colors. There 
are also many brocaded satin parasols in small 
closely worked figures of Oriental design, as well 
as polka-dotted satin, and many écru pongees, both 
figured and plain; gay Scotch plaid satin para- 
sols are also shown, to be worn with costumes 
trimmed to match, or else to enliven black toi- 
lettes. The sticks are of straight natural wood 
fancifully cut at the end to represent a fly com- 
ing out of the handle, or perhaps a pug’s head ; 
or else they are finished with Mexican onyx, car- 
nelian, lapis lazuli, or other stone. White holly, 
bamboo, and real olive sticks are the prettiest of 
the light wood handles ; a pheasant’s head or that 
of a pigeon, or a swan with its long neck curved to 
form a hook, is cut on the end of the stick. The 
top piece of wood or ivory outside the parasol is 
scarcely an inch high, and is thick like a knob. 
Ivory sticks are on the richest pararols; and 
there are many ebony handles, some of which are 
dressed in stripes, with dead finish alternating 
with a polished stripe, while others, imported from 
Japan, are beautifully lacquered. The edge of the 
parasol is plain, instead of being trimmed with 
ribbon loops or fringe. A cord with tassels or- 
naments the handles. Some of the linings are in 
gay contrast to the outside, representing Scotch 
plaids and the still gayer bandana plaids. The 
gay-colored satin parasols should be reserved for 
carriage use or for the watering-places, while for 
dressy wear on the streets of the city are the black 
satin and moiré striped parasols, with old gold or 
else white lining beneath, gilded ribs, and a white 
ivory handle. For the sea-shore and country 
use are écru pongees, with spots, rings, or dia- 
mond patterns of brown, blue, or red upon them, 
or newer still are those of plain écru pongee with 
bandana plaid linings, or else navy blue or red 
satin linings with white polka dots. The ging- 
ham parasols to wear with gingham handkerchief 
dresses are shown in the gayest bandana plaids. 
The newest sun umbrellas are in the very dark 
wine-colors or gendarme blue, but there are also 
brown, navy blue, black, and invisible green um- 
brellas of the serviceable twilled silk that will an- 
swer alike for sun and shower. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; ARNOLD, 
ConstaBz, & Co.; and W. A. Drown & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Miss ANNE HAMPTON BREWSTER writes from 
Rome that the papaline salons have been opened 
with great elegance this season. The Pope has 
signified his willingness that cardiuals shall 
enter society as they did previous to 1870. 
These Princes of the Church go now to grand 
receptions in the salons of the princely families 
devoted to the Vatican cause, and make a splen- 
did hour of presence before the dancing begins. 
When they take their leave—when their stately 
figures, the brilliant scarlet robes, red caps, 
sparkling chains and crosses, and long sweeping 
trains move grandly out of the halls between 
torch-bearing servitors—then the ball can open, 
but not before, for dancing is never performed 
in the presence of prelates. One night last week 
the ALTIERI salon was open. It is a family that 
dates from the time of Orno III., and became 
extinct in that of Pope CLEMENT X., 1670-1676. 
CLEMENT X., however, adopted his niece, who 
was married toa Marchese ALBERTONI; he gave 
her and her husband the name of ALTIERI, with 
the title of Prince, and 4,600,000 crowns for their 
fortune, and for two hundred years this grafting 
has lasted. The niece and her husband built the 
fine palace which we see in our day standing on 
the Piazza Gesu—one of the grandest palaces in 
Rome. It is told that Pope Clement X. went 
to visit his niece and her husband in their splen- 
did palace when it was completed, and was so 
shocked with their extravagance and luxury that 
he returned to the Vatican, took to his bed, and 
died. However that may be, the family has 
flourished, and has had four other cardinals in it 
since CLEMENT X.’s day. 

—The home and home life of Mr. W. E. Fors- 
TER, one of the leading Liberals in Parliament, 
and an extensive manufacturer, are thus given in 
a recent number of the London World: ‘* Wharf- 
side is a Gothic mansion, with an abundance of 
a and wings. It was originally built for 

fr. FORSTER, the stone being procured from the 
neighboring moorland quarries. The grounds 
around are well laid out and prettily wooded, 
but are of no very great extent. Approaching 
by the broad carriage drive, the visitor enters the 





house under a substantial porchway, and soon 
finds himself in the presence of numerous busts, 
portraits, and relics of the Forster, Buxton, 
and ARNOLD families. The place wears a cheer- 
ful, comfortable aspect, and a Quaker-like sim- 
plicity seems to pervade the atmosphere. Ina 
little room, whose windows look out toward 
Rombalds Moor, many interesting objects are 
contained—portraits of Mr. Forster’s father, of 
Dr. ARNOLD, of Sir THomas Fowe.i Buxton, 
of the poet WorDsworrTH, of Mr. Forster him- 
self, and another of his adopted son. Itisin the 
roomy, excellently lighted library, looking on to 
the river, that Mr. Forster spends most of his 
domestic hours. Here he will receive his vis- 
itor, and in his own cheery manner lead the con- 
versation through the ways of politics or trade. 
To hear him chat with his guests on men and 
things and books is to become impressed by the 
remarkable activity and versatility of his mind. 
Brusque but gentle, outspoken but cautious, by 
no means elaborately or artificially graceful of 
attitude, but impressive by his earnestness, Mr. 
FORSTER possesses an inexhaustible fund of bod- 
ily and mental energy. At home or abroad, in 
the House of Commons or in the factory, he is 
forever busy. To the world at large Mr. Fors- 
TER is simply a statesman and politician; to the 
local world—the Burley and Bradford world—he 
is also a man of business, a supporter of local 
institutions, a corrector of local grievances, and 
a hard-working citizen. Wherever he may be, 
he knows from week to week exactly how the 
Greenholme factory is going on, what sales and 
purchases have been made, what prices have al- 
tered, and what is the precise condition of the 
partnership business.”’ 

—It is said that the wife of President Grtvy 
can ride a steeple-chase, paint a landscape, com- 
pose a poem, and play the piano like a profes- 
sional. 

—Miss Fanny BASEVI, a young cousin of Lord 
BEACONSFIELD, is quite distinguished among 
the art students at Kensington. She comes 
from a clever family. Her sister AGNgs, married 
to a Prussian officer, is known in German mu- 
sical society as a brilliant pianist, and her broth- 
er, the late Captain Basevi, was so efficient iu 
conducting the trigonometrical surveys of India 
that his death from the hardships of the expedi- 
tion was deplored as a public calamity. 

—Mrs. M. C. WILLIAMs has succeeded her late 
husband as president of the State National Bank 
of Raleigh, North Caroline—the first instance, 
we believe, in the United States, where a lady 
has assumed direction of a banking institution. 

—Mrs. Mary FLorence Hout, wife of Mr. 
Henry HO t, the publisher, died in this city on 
the 6th inst., after an illness of several months. 
She was the daughter of Mr. James SeLBy West, 
and the greater part of her life was passed in 
this city, where she was born. She was a wom- 
an of tine mind and culture, and of a happy and 
unselfish disposition. She was devoted to the 
care and especially the mental training of her 
children. There was one hour in the day which 
she devoted exclusively to talks with them, and 
would never allow any other engagement to in- 
terfere with this. 

—The Princess Lovtss is said to have a great 
profusion of beautiful hair. It is one of her 
greatest charms; anoffer is the expression of 
kindness and sympathy, which is never absent 
from her eyes and mouth. A lady of Montreal 
said to the writer of this that the Princess had 
captured all Canada by the perfect simplicity of 
her manner and the practical common-sense that 
she manifests every where, whether on public 
occasions or with those whom she meets casually. 

—Madame Gr&vy and certain of her unosten- 
tatious peculiarities and rather lovable ways, 
continue to be much talked of in the fashiona- 
ble and diplomatic circles of Paris. Soon after 
her husband’s elevation to the Presidency she 
drove in a hired carriage one morning to LaFER- 
RIERE’S, the famous dress-maker, and entered 
carrying a bundie containing an old velvet gown. 
She was received with much condescension, and 
was told to wait, inasmuch as the great milliner 
was then engaged with a customer—no other, in 
fact, than an actress of the Comédie Frangaise. 
Madame GREvy sat down humbly with her bun-' 
dle in her arms until the great artist chose to 
interview her, when she explained that she wish- 
ed to have her dress “done up’”’ and improved. 
**Oh,”’ said the great one, “‘we don’t do up 
dresses here; sometimes for our own customers 
we do such a thing to oblige them; but we do 
not know madame.” ‘“‘I am Madame Greévy,”’ 
was the reply, ‘‘and I thought I could have this 
dress arranged for the receptions at the Elysée.” 
Thereupon the whole establishment fell at her 
feet and implored pardon, and it is probable that 
the velvet dress will still rejoice the hearts of 
ambassadors. 

—In CHARLES Mackay’s Forty Years’ Recol- 
lections occurs this statement as to Lord Lyv- 
TON’s habits of writing. We do not remember 
to have seen it printed elsewhere. ‘ ‘I can not,’ 
says Lord L., ‘write sd well in the library as in 
another and more favorite place. It always 
seems as if there were some disturbing influence 
in this fine room. ‘Take a stroll with me, and I 
will show you my favorite study.” We walked 
to the shore of an artificial lake in Knebworth 
Park, on which there stood a boat-house. In it, 
near a small window, stood a chair and commou 
deal table, with a pewter inkstand upon it. 
Pulling open the drawer of the table, he showed 
me a good supply of paper, pens, and a blotting 
book. ‘This is my favorite study,’ he said. ‘T 
ean write more freely here than in the grand li- 
brary which you so much admired. It is alla 
matter of habit, and I’ll tell you how the habit 
grew. When I was a boy I was very ambitious 
to write tragedies, comedies, histories, novels, 
and even epic poems, and wrote an immense deal 
of trash in all these branches of literature. My 
mother took it into her head that so much writ- 
ing would be injurious to my health, and posi- 
tively prohibited me from writing in the library. 
I then had recourse to my bedroom, but was in 
due time banished from that also, and deprived 
of penandiuk. I took refuge in the boat-house, 
and used to remain in it for hours, unsuspected 
and uninterrupted, writing with a lead-pencil, 
and using the seat of the boat for my writing- 
table. Sometimes I rowed for half an hour or 
so, ‘*to make believe,” but generally contrived 
to get six half hours for writing. In those days 
I learned to love the quiet seclusion of the boat- 
house, and the love grew upon me and has con- 
tinued to this day. write better here than any 
where else, and am always glad in the fine, warm 
weather to shut myself up in it and write a novel, 
or, better still, a poem.’ ” 
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Fig. 2.—Desicn ror Torterre Cusnion, Fic. 1. 


Fig. 3.—Desien ror Tomerre Cusnion, Fic. 1. 
Satin anp Onarn Stitch Emprorery. 


Cain Sritce Emprorery. 


the satin ground transfer the design Fig. 3 to the 
material, observing the illustration Fig. 1, and work 
the embroidery with white silk in chain, herring- 
bone, and knotted stitch. On the cloth work first 
the monogram with silver thread and blue silk in 
satin and tent stitch, then the remaining design fig- 
ures, as shown by Fig. 2, in satin, chain, and knotted 


ferred the design given by Fig. 27, Supplement, to the 
material, work the corn-flowers in satin stitch with blue 
silk, and the stamens in knotted stitch with yellow, and 
in point Russe with red silk. The calyxes ‘worked in 
satin stitch with green silk are overcast with brown silk, 
fastened at the intersecting points with back stitches of 


Fig. 1.—Pittow Roit.—Crocuet, Pont Russe, anp Cross 
Srircu Emprowsry.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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Fig. 1.—Tomxrre Cusnion,—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] JEWEL CASKET. 


For design see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 27. 
stitch, and in point Russe. For the rose-buds use pink, for the for- 


get-me-nots blue, and for the sprays olive green silk, and work the 
stamens in knotted stitch with gold thread. The cloth is pinked 
on the edges, and set on the cushion as shown by the illustration. 
The upper edge of the cushion is trimmed with narrow blue satin 
ribbon ravelled on the edges, which is 
headed with similar ribbon two inches 
and a half wide, laid in double box pleats 
three-quarters of an inch from the top. 
Each pleat is turned up on the outside 
and fastened with a small blue button. 
The toilette cushion is trimmed besides 
with bows of blue satin ribbon. 


similar silk. The stems and vines are worked with brown silk in 
tent stitch, and in point Russe with green silk, and the leaves are 
worked in satin stitch with similar silk. The seam made by set- 
ting the cover on the lid is concealed by leaf ruches of blue satin 
ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide. 
For the pockets cut of card-board four 
pieces each four inches and a half high 
and seven inches and a quarter wide, 
which are sloped off on the sides from the 
top toward the bottom, to suit the width 
thereof, and rounded off as much as is 
necessary at the top. Cover each part 








Fig. 1.—ANTIMACASSAR. 
APPLICATION AND Satin 
Stitch EmBroiwery. 
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Jewel Casket. 
Tus jewel casket consists of —& : 
a four-cornered pasteboard box,, Sig TTR 
furnished with pockets on the } T ~ off 
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if on the outside with black sat- 
i I| in, which is embroidered to 
"7 match the lid, and on the in- 
side with blue satin, set the 
i, pockets on the casket, and 
th Ay trim the latter, as shown by 
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sides, The bottom of the box 
is two inches and three-quar- 
ters, the lid four inches ard a 
half square, and the sides are 
four inches and a half high, be- 
ing sloped off toward the bot 
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very tasteful and convenient 
Fig. 2.—Desicy ror Antmmacassar, Fic, 1.—Sariy Stirce Emprorery. adjunct to the toilette. 
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Fig. 1.—Mutt, Lace, anp Rippon Cap. 


side-pleated ruffle of white 
erépe lisse is basted on 
the neck, 


Ladies’ Caps, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Muit, Lace, 
AND Rippon Cap. For the 
rim of this cap cut of stiff 
lace one piece an inch and 
three-quarters wide and 
twelve Inches long, which 
is wired on the edge, and 
joined on the ends by a 
band of mull seven inches 
and three-quarters long 
and seven-eighths of an 
inch wide. In the middle 
of this band sew a three- 
cornered pleat. On the 
front of the rim set loops 
of pink satin ribbon two 
inches and a half wide, 
over which falls a row of 
lace two inches and a half 
wide. On the rim arrange 
a piece of mull, trimmed 
with insertion and lace, as 
shown by the illustration. 
Twisted pink ribbon is 
laid around the crown, 
and a bow of similar rib- 
bon is in the back, 

Fig. 2.—Mutt, Inser- 
TION, AND Lace Cap. For 
this cap cut of mull one 
piece eighteen inches wide and ten inches high, 
which is rounded off from the middle of the 
front toward the sides. Border this crown on 
the rounded front edge with lace insertion and 
lace. The insertion and lace are continued in 
the back to form scarfs, which are held together 
by a bow of wide yellow open-work ribbon. Sew 
the crown on a pointed rim eight inches long, 
pleat it on the straight back edge, and cover the 
pleating with a bow. Trim the front of the cap 
with a bow of ribbon, insertion, and lace as 
shown by the illustration. 


Pillow Roll.—Crochet, Point Russe, and 
Cross Stitch Embroidery, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 216. 

Tue cover for this pillow roll is composed of 
four embroidered strips, two of which are of 
écru Java canvas, while the other two are work- 
ed with red zephyr worsted in Afghan stitch. 


Fig. 3.—Srrirep 
CaME 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 





tion see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 38-45, 
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Fig. 1.—Faince ror Dresses, Wraprrnas, ETC. 





”$-HAIR SACQUE 


For pattern and descrip- 


Fringes for Dresses, Wrap- 

pings, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue fringe Fig. 1 is four inches 
wide, and is made of fawn-colored 
saddler’s silk. It is composed of thick 
and thin strands, which are 
knotted to the heading. 
On the thin strands are 
knotted tassels of crimped 
silk of the same color. 
The strands are joined a 
quarter of an inch from the 
top with double threads of 
silk. 

The fringe Fig. 2 is made 
of crimped gray China grass 
and silk cord in a darker 
shade set on in scallops. 
To the middle of each scal- 
lop is fastened a tassel of 
China grass, which is tied 
with gray silk. 


Insertion and Lace 
Collar. 

Tus collar, the ends of 
which are tied in front, is 
made of embroidered Swiss 
muslin insertion seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, 
lace insertion of the same 
width, and lace an inch and 
three-quarters wide. A 


Pian AND Priam ScMMER 

CasHMERE Dress.—Back. 

[For Front, see Page 225.] 
For description see Supplement. 


| 





Fig. 1.—Srramep Camet’s-Harr Sacque.—Fronv. 
See Fig. 3.—[(For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VIT., Figs. 38-45. ] 












The canvas strips are each three inch- 
es and a quarter wide and of suitable 
length, and are embroidered in the 
design shown by Fig. 2 with olive silk 
in two shades, cherry- 
colored and black silk, 
and gold thread in cross 
stitch. The lengthwise 
edges are folded on the 
wrong side half an inch 
wide. For the crochet 
strips work with red 
worsted a foundation of 
18 st. (stitch), and cro- 
chet crosswise in Af- 
ghan stitch (which con- 
sists of pattern rows composed of two rounds 
each, one round going forward, in which the 
st. are taken up, and one round going back, 
in which they are cast off) two pieces to 
suit the length of the canvas strips. Em- 
broider the crochet strips in point Russe as 
shown by Fig. 3 with olive silk in two shades 
and with gold thread, and set them on the 
canvas strips, letting the ends project to a 
length corresponding with their width, so as 
to form points, which in. closing the cover 
are fitted into one another and joined. The 
joining seams of the strips are covered each 
with a row of picots of 
similar worsted, which are 
worked as follows: Al- 
ways alternately 5 chain 
stitches, 1 double crochet 








Fieurep CaMe.’s-HAIR Dress. 
Backx.—[For Front, see P. 225.] 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl, No. L, Figs, 1-13. 


Fig. 4—Liama Crotu 


| 








Fig. 2.—Liama Cioran Sacque.—Front. 
[See Fig. 4.] 
For description see Supplement. 








Fig. 2.—MULL, Insertion, anp Lace Cap. 


on the first of these. The 
single picots are orna- 
mented with overhand 
stitches of black silk. 


The cover is fastened on 
1 bolster filled with curled 
hair. Trim the pillow roll 
with cord and tassels as 
shown by the illustration. 


Netted Guipure Bor- 
der for Altar Cloths, 
Church Vestments, 


etc. 
See illustration on page 216. 
For this border work 


the foundation in straight 
netting, darn it in point 
de toile and in point de 
reprise, and ornament it 
with wheels. Button-hole 
stitch, the edge, and cut 
away the netting under- 
neath. 


Book-Marks, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
Sacque.—Back. See illustrations on page 216. 

[See Fig. 2.] Tue book-mark Fig. 1 
For description see is of gray perforated 

Supplement. board, on which is applied 

black perforated board, 
stitched on with white silk and bordered in point 
Russe with green silk. 

The book-mark Fig. 2 is made of purple perfo- 
rated board, trimmed with an application of white 
perforated board, which is stitched on with white 
silk and with double cross stitches of white and 
purple silk. The application is bordered with 
point Russe stitches of white silk. 


Antimacassar.—Application and Satin 
Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on page 216. 

Tue centre of the antimacassar is worked on 
cream-colored gros grain, and the border on dark- 
olive-colored velvet. Transfer the centre design, 
a quarter section of which is given by Fig. 2, to 
the gros grain, underlay the latter with net, and 
work the single leaves of the rosette with pale 
blue and pale pink silk in dovetailed satin stitch, 
and the border in tent stitch with olive silk. The 
stamens are defined with knotted stitches of old- 
gold-colored silk in two shades, The arabesques 





Fig. 2.—F rtnGE FoR Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 
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are worked in dovetailed satin stitch with réséda 
silk in two shades. For the ribbon-like orna- 
ment stitch on old-gold-colored and maize filling 
silk with silk of the latter shade. The rest of 
the embroidery is worked with light red, old-gold- 
colored, and golden brown silk in satin stitch. 
For the border cut of olive velvet for. the ends 
two pieces each seven inches and three-quarters 
long and two inches and three-quarters wide, and 
for the sides two pieces of the same width and 
. twenty inches long, ornament them with applica- 
tion figures of old-goid-colored gros grain, and 
edge these with blue filling silk sewed on with 
fine silk of the same color. Work the vines in 
tent stitch and the sprays in point Russe with 
old-gold-colored silk, and along the lines sew on 
old-gold-colored and maize filling silk with fine 
silk of the same shades. Having lined the anti- 
macassar with lustring, border it with gold-lace. 





(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. XI.) 


COWARD CONSCIENCE! 


Avrtuor or “ Granpmotusr’s Money,” “ Lirrte Kate 
Kraay,” “ Poor Humanity,” Ero, 


“O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
—SHAKSPEARE. 


BOOK Iv. 
THE LINKS OF THE CHAIN. 


: CHAPTER V. 
THE LAST MEETING 





IN THEIR LIVES. 


Tas was the end of the love dream begun so 
short a while ago, and in this miserable fashion 
were dashed down al! the hopes which delusion 
had fostered, and vanity and selfishness had be- 
trayed. It was all over. Man and woman who 
had plighted their troth in the cold March month 
were to set it aside ere the June days were ended. 
The Fates had not allowed them one clear quarter 
of a year to find out their mistakes—the fallacy 
of all that they had planned and striven for. The 
sands upon which their trust was buiit had shift- 
ed with the first great tide which had rolled to- 
ward them, changing and submerging every thing. 

Ursula Dagnell knew it was too late when her 
cousin was close upon her, and his steely looks 
were those of her judge and her accuser. Her 
last faint hope went by at once. This was the 
very end indeed ! 

If she could have turned back without hearing 
a single word, and gone away into some hiding- 
place to die, she would have been glad: it would 
have saved her one more bitter memory in a life 
that had been full of harsh reminiscence. For 
this was a man who would never forgive her ; 
she could see it in his eyes already. After all, he 
was a Dagnell,and would have no mercy. He 


did not appear surprised to meet her there bare- | 


headed in the park ; he had outlived all surprises, 
he thought, and there was nothing to excite or 
astonish him in life now. He looked with a celd, 
almost contemptuous, calmness at her, as a strong 
man might a foe unworthy of his steel, and who 
is unable by sheer weakness to hold his own 
against him. 

Ursula thought he would walk by her with a 
slight bow of recognition, but this was her mistake. 

“Don’t go, Tom ; you must speak to me!” she 
said, imploringly. 

“T was not going to pass you,” Tom replied. 

“Sit down here with me, will you ?” she said, 
indicating the rustic bench which she had left. 

“ Any where you please,” was his answer. 

They walked back to the seat she had quitted 
and sat down side by side. 
slowly, but the steady gaze in his it was impossi- 
ble to stand against ; it told so much of the truth, 
it regarded her as a something low, abject, and 
mysterious, whose motives he hardly cared to an- 
alyze, though they had been the shipwreck of his 
life. 

“T have seen your mother, Tom,” she began, 
in a low, quavering voice, “‘ and she tells me you 
are going away to-day. Is that true ?” 

“ Quite true, Miss Dagnell.” 

She shivered at the appellation he had bestow- 
ed upon her: it was so awfully strange. It was 

. the first time in all his life he had called her by 
that name. 

“ May I ask upon what errand you go, and if 
this is the beginning of another mystery ?” she 
said, more in her old tone of voice, as though the 
cou to confront him were returning to her in 
the hour of her despair. 

“T have got clear of the mystery,” said Tom, 
“and am in the daylight at last. I am going to 
see Violet's father.” 

“What can he do?” 

“TI don’t know,” answered Tom Dagnell ; “ but 
he is her father, and I wish to see him.” 

“Tt is the old mad impulse,” said Ursula. 

“Tt is the old thought for Violet Hilderbrandt. 
I own it, and I am not likely to escape from it 
again,” cried Tom. 

“ And you tell me this ?” said Ursula, drawing 
herself up rigid and firms 





She raised her eyes | 





“Why should I not ?” was the measured an- | 


swer, “ What are you to me, Miss Dagnell, now »” 


“Tam engaged to be married to you,” was the | 


response. 


Again the curious, contemptuous look in his 


eyes, the consciousness that he was looking down 
upon her, as from a cliff’s verge into a deep, dark 
gulf, wherein she might be hiding. 

“ And I love another woman,” he said. 

“Who is in prison.” 


“It is my painful task to tell you that I know 
this for the truth,” he added; “before, I only 
suspected it.” 

“You have great faith in the statements of 
your spies,” answered Ursula. “A servant and 
a thief are the witnesses against me.” 

“Ah! do not attempt to fight so poor a bat- 
tle,” said Tom ; “rather confess your sins, and ask 
God te pardon you. He is above humanity, and 
may do so if you are penitent.” 

“ And you—what will you do?” 

“T can not forgive you,” was the stern reply. 

“T have nothing to repent,” she said, look- 
ing down and wringing her hands together— 
“nothing whatever.” 

“I can not forgive you, I would have added, 
unless you are repentant of all the misery you 
have caused; but you forestall me.” 

“T have nothing to regret,” she repeated. 

Ursula Dagnell stood her ground still against 
the unknown facts which this man knew, and 
held studiously from her out of charity. 

“In the drawing-room, a few days since, you 
called me a dastard for suspecting you,” Tom 
continued, “ and I was ready then to believe you 
once again, but it is not possible a second time to 
cheat me.” 

Perhaps she had deemed it possible—had 
prayed against the impossible—in this, and in 
her wild strong love for the man sitting by her 
side. It was difficult to guess her thoughts, or 
why she fought so hard against his thought of 
her. 

“T say I have nothing to repent of, nothing to 
regret,” she said again. ‘ What is your charge 
against me?” 

“You gave evidence to the police that Violet 
Hilderbrandt was with us.” 

“Who says so?” 

“You told my father you should betray her, 
you stole away to the police station for that pur- 
pose. Robin Fisher learned this from Sir John, 
who, dying as he was, went to Violet’s room to 
urge her to escape. The infamy was beyond my 
father’s calculation even.” 

This was news to Ursula Dagnell, arid was re- 
ceived strangely. 

“The warning came from him, then,” she mut- 
tered, “and he was treacherous to the last. What 
good reason I have had to hate him all my life 
—to hate him in his coffin!” 

“You own to this ?” said Tom. 

“T have not said so.” 

Strange clinging to the falsities slipping away 
from her, and yet only the desperate tenacity of 
a false woman at bay. 

“There are your glasses, left behind you at the 
station when you turned Queen’s evidence,” he 
said, putting the spectacles in her lap. 

She brushed them from her to the grass, and 
set her foot upon them passionately. 

“T lost them in the sea when I went down to 
die,” she said. 

“No. That is not true.” 

“To die for you, Tom,” she added; “to spare 
myself such a day as this has been, and which I 
knew must come. There was no concealment 
that could last ; they took down my name and ad- 
dress at the police station. It is all true—there !” 

Tom rose from her side. The confession had 
been made, and he had no further reproaches to 
heap upon her. He was strong and she was 
weak, and he would be glad to get from her—to 
spare her further shame. 

“But you must not go away like this,” she 
said, catching at his sleeve and almost dragging 
him down to her side once more. “I have a 
right to speak, and you need not fear I shall give 
way like a child again.” 

She had read his thoughts very quickly, fore- 
stalling the excuse which he would have made to 
leave her. 

“T can bear any thing after this,” she added. 

“ What is there to say which can do any good ?” 
said Tom, restlessly. 

“ Ah! that is like a man,” she answered, bit- 
terly; “the accusations and the insults have been 
proffered, but the defense he does not care to 
hear. He has made up his mind he is completely 
in the right.” 

“There is no defense worthy of the name,” 
said Tom; “why attempt it? Say you are sorry 
only, and let me go away with a better opinion 
of you.” 

“TI am not sorry!” she cried. “I do not re- 
pent that that woman is set apart from you. 
Have I nothing to complain of, do you think, or 
is all the deceit on my side? It.was you who 
belonged to me, and would have been my hus- 
band but for her; it was she who lured you from 
me, and made my life the blight it is. Good 
God! Tom Dagnell, what are that woman’s 
wrongs to mine ?” 

“T have been weak,” Tom answered, “ but I 
will not excuse that weakness, or ask your par- 
don now. I am only glad that my true knowl- 
edge of you has come before it is too late.” 

“T have been cruelly wronged,” she said, “ and 
you have not the manliness to own how much 
misery you have caused me !” 

“T do not care to discuss this further,” said 
Tom—*“ to ask for explanations from you of 
much that has happened here. I know all, and 
there will be time to speak presently.” 

“ All,” she repeated ; “have you told me all?” 

ve No.” 

“Have you not been able to see, then, that all 
has been for love of you ?—and that guilty as I 
may have been,” she said, with her voice waver- 


| ing at last, “I have thought only of you, as Heav- 
en is my judge ?” 


“Yes,” said Tom, “ and who preferred to go of 


her own free-will rather than it should be said in 
Broadlands that you tried to put her there. It is 
the old charge. I make it in no heat of passion 
now, and with no wish te strike yon down afresh.” 

“ No, it looks like it,” murmured Ursula. “ See 
how charitable you are !” 


“No, no.” 

“The evil which began in this house years ago 
was not of my beginning,” said Ursula. 

“T know it,” answered Tom, “and am sorry 
for my father’s shame.” 

“He was trustee to the estate my father left 
me. I was an orphan, and he robbed me of ev- 
ery thing I had.” 





“On the night of my return he told me that 
awful story, and how you had forgiven him for 
my sake,” said Tom, sternly now, “but that was 
not the truth. You had not forgiven him; there 
was no mercy in you; forever hanging over his 
head was the threat of his disgrace.” 

“T bore him no malice,” Ursula replied; “he 
had robbed me at the instigation of that wretch 
Hilderbrandt—/er father. The crime lay far 
enough back when I discovered it. I held him 
in my power, true; but it was for your sake, 
not for mine.” 

“You drove a bargain with him, and I was the 
price; this was your mercy,” saidTom. ‘ What- 
ever happened, I was not to escape.” 

“T loved you, Tom,” she murmured once more. 
Tt was her one plea—her one mad excuse for all 
that she had done. 

“Tf I had only known of this unholy com- 
pact!” he cried. 

“You would have hated me, as you do now,” 
said Ursula. 

“T do not hate you; I pity you.” 

“Tt is the same to me,” she whispered, faintly. 

“You trained my father to repeat the story of 
your goodness and self-sacrifice; but in such a 
calculating affection I can not believe. You de- 
ceived yourself as well as me when you called 
that love.” 

“Did your father tell you all, in the hour be- 
fore he died?” she asked. “Oh no! or you 
would not have come to me with kind words on 
your lips. You would have crushed me down 
without remorse then, as you are doing now.” 

“T did not wish to speak of this,” said Tom; 
“but you have forced the whole truth from me.” 

“Hardly the whole truth; but I have no de- 
fense to urge,” she answered, very mournfully. 
“T have not the heart for it. Your father’s ver- 
sion of the story may stand. I don’t care to 
say another word.” 

“When I return you will be mistress here; 
that fact escaped you in your passion, if you will 
try to recollect,” said Tom. 

“Your father has left me his property, every 
penny that he has, in atonement for all that he 
had robbed me of,” Ursula replied. “The bal- 
ance is still against me, for Sir John was unlucky, 
and died comparatively poor. That is my mis- 
fortune, but I can not ask for your sympathy.” 

Ursula Dagnell was variable in her moods, and 
very womanly in consequence. This was the 
cold, calculating, bitter Ursula, and he was glad 
to see her thus: it rendered his parting with her 
more easy and more natural. 

“T will congratulate you instead on your pros- 
perity,” said Tom. He got up as he spoke, and 
she made no effort to delay him further; each 
seemed defiant of the other at the last. How 
long ago was it since Tom Dagnell had assured 
her that he would be true to her forever? And 
how far a distance was this from his hate, let him 
call it “ pity,” if he would ? 

He went slowly from her toward the house, 
and after a while she turned and watched him, 
resting her hands upon the rail of the chair, and 
gazing after him as at the last hope in life pass- 
ing away from her. Something told him she was 
looking after him still, warned him perhaps that 
he might have left her with a kinder word, a gen- 
tler look, immeasurably as she had wronged him. 
He had been to blame himself; he had talked of 
love to her, not knowing what love was. After 
all, what a life hers had been, despite her schem- 
ing and the present hour of triumph in her com- 
plete success! He could believe in her misery, if 
in nothing else. He turned back suddenly, and 
walked quickly to her side. 

“Ursula,” he said, “this is not a time to bear 
malice in our hearts, and I am going from you. 
I forgive you—good-by.” 

She had expected harsher words—possibly an- 
other cruel sentence that should tell more com- 
pletely how he despised her, and should burn 
into her heart like fire forever afterward—and 
she turned her head completely away from him 
and bowed. it very low. She even accepted his 
forgiveness gratefully. 

“Thank you,” she murmured hastily, and in a 
voice he did not know. 

“Will you tell me in return, Ursula, that you 
are sorry for all you have done to poor Violet ?” 

The answer came in the same deep, stifled 
tones: “I am not sorry for that.” 

“Not sorry ?” 

“No!” 

“When I come back to my father’s funeral 
and see you again—when you and I are standing 
at his grave—you will give me a fairer answer,” 
he said. 

“This may be the last meeting in our lives,” 
was Ursula’s reply. 

“Ursula, I pray that no fresh rashness—” 

“You need not be afraid of me again,” she 
said, interrupting him; “you have left me in 
God’s hands now.” 

“ Good-by.” 

“ Good-by.” 

Thus they parted, and once more Ursula Dag- 
nell turned her eyes toward him and watched him 
walk away under the great green trees and across 
the fair park land into the sunshine that was 
there. Long after he had vanished from her for- 
ever she sat in the same cold, impassive attitude, 
watchful—and waiting ! 





CHAPTER VI. 
MR. HARNETT’S EMPORIUM. 


Tuvs Tom Dagnell was fairly off with the old 
love, the story was at an end, the tie which had 
bound them so strangely together had been as 
strangely dissevered, and he was a free man. 
And yet she had not given him up by a word; 
she had accepted his reproaches, acknowledged 
how she had planned and plotted for him, and 

herself upon the rival who had con- 
fronted her. She had thanked him for his for- 
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giveness, expressed defiantly enough her satisfac- 
tion at Violet Hilderbrandt’s incarceration, and 
let him go away. What was to be the end of 
this he did not know, he hardly cared to guess. 
There was no light upon the murky landscape. 
Violet was in prison, and Ursula Dagnell was to 
reign as sole mistress of Broadlands. 

When he was in the train and making for Lon- 
don in hot haste, and, as he thought a little rue- 
fully, on an expedition as wild as any thing he 
had hitherto undertaken, Ursula ell’s com- 
ing greatness troubled him for a while. Not for 
himself—for with all his faults Tom Dagnell had 
not been a selfish man—but for poor old Marcus, 
without an idea in the world that would enable 
him to get his own living, and for his weak, 
vain, childish mother, who had not known in her 
life what a real trouble was, though she had mur- 
roured eternally at imaginary cares. There would 
not be a penny bequeathed away from Ursula 
Dagnell. In this new-born knighthood of John 
Dagnell—of the city very cityish indeed—there 
were no laws of entail, of primogeniture, to stand 
in the way of the testator; he could do what he 
liked with his own, and he had willed all his per- 
sonal and leasehold estate—and even Broadlands 
was a leasehold—to his dearly beloved niece 
Ursula Dagnell. Well, it was atonement for his 
sins of the past, for rash cupidity and specula- 
tion, and a greedy hand upon a dead brother’s 
goods: let it stand, thought Tom, as the second 
good action of his father’s life. He, at least, 
would not utter one complaint against it. What 
would follow the coming in of his cousin to the 
Dagnell property he did not care to think of—that 
lay beyond the present, when the clouds were 
drifting, perhaps, and the light was finding its 
way through them, proving once again, perhaps, 
that the uses of adversity were sweet and whole- 
some. 

He must settle first the one mission that was 
before him, and as he neared London it grew 
upon him, and absorbed his meditations. All 
that had happened in the park that morning 
faded away like fragments of a dream—his quar- 
rel, if it could be called a quarrel, with Ursula, 
melted like a breath, and the woman he loved so 
passionately stepped once more into the fore. 
ground of the one romance in life that he had 
had, or the one reality akin to romance by which 
his heart had been stirred. 

When he was in the Strand, an atom of its roar 
and bustle and confusion, he knew no more of 
the nature of the step which he had undertaken 
than he had done before starting on his grand; 
he had only felt an irresistible impulse to be act- 
ing in some fashion for Violet, and he hoped 
that, in confronting Hilderbrandt, some good for 
the daughter might ensue. He had learned of 
late days a great deal of the character of this 
man—Violet had often spoken of him at Broad- 
lands—and something from his knowledge of the 
law, even from his cunning in evading it, might 
be of service in an unlooked-for way. 

Tom Dagnell was not long in discovering No. 
1109—a medley of a shop that might represent 
a jeweller’s store, a dealer in bric-a-brac, an art 
collector’s, a magazine where choice pictures and 
statuary and bad pictures and plaster casts were 
heaped together in considerable profusion and 
without much method. The name of Harnett 
was emblazoned over the shop front in great gold 
letters, and registered in black along the brass- 
work at the bottom of the window, and chastely 
engraven on the window-glass of the door itself, 
along with various roses, lilies, and birds, emblem- 
atic of the rural innocence of Mr. Harnett, pos- 
sibly, or of his Arcadian tastes. It was a most 
respectable business, if a little confused; and 
Tom Dagnell thought he was mistaken, or had 
been made a dupe by Larry Simes, a youth who 
might be ungrateful to the last. Still, he would 
prosecute the adventure to the end; and he walk- 
ed into the shop, and was received politely by two 
or three young men anxious for business, and 
who suspected a connoisseur in him, and was 
scowled at by an ugly little Jew traveller, who 
was displaying samples of jewelry over the coun- 
ter with much gesticulation, and endeavoring 
vainly to force a purchase of his goods. 

“T tell you we don’t want any, Sir,” said the 
assistant. “The governor is going to give u 
business directly. We shall have ‘SELLING 
OFF,’ in large capitals, to-morrow. We are 
allowing a very large discount to a good cus- 
tomer,” he added, with an eye to Tom’s coming 
purchases. 

“T wish to see Mr. Harnett,” said Tom. 

“Mr. Harnett? I’m not certain he is to be 
seen, Sir; he has been very ill indeed,” replied 
the assistant. 

This bore out Larry Simes’s communication to 
our hero. It was possible that Mr. Harnett was 
Mr. Hilderbrandt, after all. 

“Will you tell him that my business is of 
great importance, and that I have seen Mr. Larry 
Simes to-day ?” 

“Yes, Sir. 
yourself ?” 

“It’s of no consequence. Say a friend of Mr. 
Simes’s.” The young man departed, and was a 
long time absent on his mission. The assistants 
took themselves to the task of invoicing, inspect- 
ing, and dusting goods; the Jew traveller, with a 
smothered curse on the slackness of trade, crept 
with his hand-bags off the premises; an old gen- 
tleman with a gray beard came in and asked the 
price of a pair of vases in the window, and went 
out again; a postman left a whole bundle of let- 
ters, which Tom's quick glance detected had for- 
eign stamps affixed to many of them; finally, the 
young man who had acted as his messenger re- 
turned. 

“Will you please to step this way?” he said. 
He led the ¥ through Aptie stiop*Sotaside door 
which opene * ape intle ‘lv carpeted 
up which he « ceed? fottowe Ra hero’ saz 
the landing on the first floor, where there were 
two statues of nymphs holding rose-colored lamps, 
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he knocked, and a woman’s voice from within 
bade them enter. 

Tom passed into the room, and the assistant 
closed the door upon him. It was a first-floor 
room, overlooking the busy Strand, and close to 
the window, as though interested in the crowd 
beneath and the traffic of the roadway, sat the 
gentleman with the beard whom Tom had last 
seen in the shop making a few inquiries as to 
the value of the goods. A middle-aged woman, 
very pale and dark, was sitting at a desk writing 
busily, and did not look up as he entered. The 
room was luxuriously furnished, with a view to 
customers possibly, as costly works of art met 
the eye at every turn. On the mantel-piece was 
china that Mr. Oliver would have loved to in- 
spect and make a bid for, and on the wall was 
a painting—a real Turner—which it would have 
also delighted Mr. Oliver to see. Tom recognized 
the painting at once. Yes, this was the den of 
the criminal, one of- the homes of Paul Hilder- 
brandt the prosperous, And this was Paul Hil- 
derbrandt, who took off his beard as he might 
have taken off his hat, and waved it politely to- 
ward our hero. 

“You are welcome,.Mr. Dagnell,” he said, in 
somewhat of a feeble voice. “ You will allow me 
to introduce you to my estimable partner. Mrs. 
Hilderbrandt, this is our friend Thomas Dagnell, 
of whom you have heard me speak very often.” 

Mrs. Hilderbrandt’s melancholy face was raised 
from the desk over which it had been bent. 

“You are welcome, ‘Sir. I hope you bring us 
good news,” she remarked. 

“T have come for good news; I thought it 
might be possible for you to give me hope of 
her,” he said, turning quickly to Mr. Hilder- 
brandt. 

The gentleman addressed pitched his false 
beard into a corner of the room, and regarded 
our hero with great composure. 

“T can not give you any hope, Sir, if you are 
speaking of my daughter.” 

“ Have you not heard from her to-day ?” 

“ No.” 

“There are foreign letters down stairs; the 
postman brought them in whilst I was waiting,” 
said Tom. 

“You are observant, Mr. Dagnell. Marie’— 
to his wife, and with a grave politeness that was 
somewhat striking—‘“ do me the favor to touch 
the bell. Those fellows down stairs will keep 
the letters till the crack of doom.” 

He turned to Tom. 

“Be seated, Sir. 
minute. I—” 

He coughed for some time with considerable 
violence, and Mrs. Hilderbrandt left her desk 
and stood before him with a glass of some liquid 
in her hand, watching him anxiously. When 
he had taken the glass from her hand and drunk 
of its contents, she walked back to her desk and 
recommenced her correspondence. 

Mr. Hilderbrandt turned to his visitor. 

“T have been very ill—what you English call 
at death’s door, which is a neat and epigram- 
matic phrase, and signifies a great deal. I am 
still, Sir,” he said, somewhat dramatically, “ wait- 
ing for the door to open, and wondering who will 
look at me first from the other side. Do you 
comprehend me ?” 

*Yoean:” 

“They have pronounced my sentence,” he said, 
coolly. ‘English and French doctors are unan- 
imous in their verdict, and are kind enough to 
give me six months of life, if I am careful. You 
will be sorry to hear this, Mr. Dagnell, for you 
are interested in my family; but you will be glad 
to learn that I am careful of myself, extremely 
careful—always.” 

Tom Dagnell did not reply—hardly knew in 
what way to reply to so strange an explanation. 

“You will not be disposed to believe me,” said 
Mr. Hilderbrandt, “ for antecedents are somewhat 
against me; but Marie here—Mrs. Hilderbrandt, I 
mean—will confirm every word I have said, and 
Marie always speaks the truth.” 

“Yes, it is true,” murmured the voice in the 
background ; “ but why torture me afresh ?” 

“ Pardon, ma chére,” said Mr. Hilderbrandt, 
“but I thought I would let Mr. Dagnell know my 
delicate state of health, lest he should have come 
here to frighten me.” 

“T have not come as your enemy,” said Tom. 

“Frankly, | have every confidence in you, Mr. 
Dagnell,” said Hilderbrandt, “ or it is not likely I 
should be sitting in this room with you as my 
companion. I am very fearful of arrest just now,” 
he added, shrugging his shoulders. “There are 
terrible draughts in the French prisons. They 
haven’t all the little English comforts of your big 
model establishments, and the infirmary depart- 
ment is not so well managed as your own, I am 
told by friends who have tried both. Hence I 
am particular, and if there had been any real dan- 
ger, I should have shot you sitting there. 
here are the letters.” 

One of the assistants entered with the letters, 
and tendered them to Mr. Hilderbrandt, who took 
them from the salver. “ Another time, Jennings,” 
he said, severely, “ bring them up at once, or you 
will hear from me again.” 

Jennings departed, and Mr. Hilderbrandt, with 
an airy wave of his hand, said, “ You will excuse 
me, Mr. Dagnell, but this is from my daughter, 
who has business abroad.” 

“From Violet—at last!” said Mrs. Hilder- 
brandt, rising from her seat with great precipita- 
tion, and passing with eagerness to her husband’s 
side again. “Tell me what she says. Let me 
read it—it is addressed to me, you know.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Hilderbrandt, giving the letter 
to her reluctantly, “she does not write to her 
father—she only preaches homilies to him. Take 
it, Marie. I would have preferr® to read it first. 
You are too excitable, and lo “at life too dis- 
mally. Life was not intended t6 be taken as a 
black draught, I am convinced of that now. If 
I could have my time over again, I would enjoy 


I will attend to you in a 


, 
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life tremendously. I would drink life to the 
dregs.” 

He passed the letter to his wife, who, in a man- 
ner more foreign than English, pressed it to her 
lips and kissed it passionately ere she returned to 
her desk. 

Mr. Hilderbrandt’s wandering black eyes fol- 
lowed her every movement; he was regarding 
her attentively while speaking to our hero. 

“TI dare say you wonder, Mr. Dagnell, why my 
daughter should have deserted a fond—but a trifle 
too spasmodic—mother, who made an idol of her 
only child,” said Mr. Hilderbrandt. “It has been 
always a riddle to me, I assure you. Why she 
left me is not so mysterious, and yet I made an 
idol of her too. It was my own folly; it has 
brought on us all this trouble.” 

“No, no, Paul; it was right for her to leave 
us,” said the mother, looking up from the letter ; 
“ don’t accuse her.” 

“She has only herself to thank for all that has 
happened,” replied Mr. Hilderbrandt; “ but why, 
with nothing on her conscience, she should go 
back to France and surrender herself, is to me a 
strange proceeding. Who sends the letter ?” 

“Her advocate,” replied the wife. 

“Through our friend ?” 

30,” 

“You see, we have to be cautious, Mr. Dagnell ; 
we are very artful; we— Marie!” he cried, sud- 
denly rising and hastening across the room to 
her, “look up; don’t give way! What is in that 
letter to alarm you like this? What more bad 
news is there for us ?” 

“Read for yourself,” murmured Mrs. Hilder- 
brandt, passing the letter to him. 

{TO BE OONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

i om are many and munificent charities in 

New York city for juveniles; but when six 
or seven thousand children are in a single year 
committed to prisons and reformatories of the 
city, it becomes a question of great importance 
to the whole community, What is the root of 
this growing evil? This excess of juvenile crime 
seems to be the result, so far as it may be re- 
ferred to any one cause, of a want of homes. In 
thousands of our tenement-houses there can be 
no true home for a child; the wretched over- 
crowded rooms are less attractive than by-ways 
and alleys, and the boys and girls drift into the 
streets, lodging where they may, mingling with 
the worst criminals, and soon become confirmed 
vagrants. There are now about 21,000 tenements 
in New York, in which 500,000 persons live. 
Meetings of citizens have been recently held for 
the purpose of bringing before the community 
the evils—of which juvenile crime is but one— 
of the existing tenement-house system, and of 
instituting measures of reform. Many fearful 
facts have been made public showing the wretch- 
ed condition of the tenement poor. For exam- 
ple: one tenement-house was found to have 
thirty-two perfectly dark rooms; many rooms 
were wholly under-ground, and were found filled 
with men and women, all intoxicated. In one 
block in this city there are 52 tenement-houses, 
occupied by 589 families, comprising 2356 per- 
sons. Many tenements are damp and mouldy, 
and filled with the germs of pestilence, and hun- 
dreds of them show not the least evidence of 
any attempt at cleanliness. What wonder that 
these damp, unventilated, sunless abodes are 
nurseries of crime, hot-beds of malarial and con- 
tagious diseases? A committee of prominent 
citizens has been recently appointed to devise 
measures to effect reform in tenement-houses, 
and their names are such as to give assurance 
of some practical result. We also understand 
that anumber of philanthropic ladies have inter- 
ested themselves in this very important matter, 
and that several existing tenements have been 
leased by them for the purpose of improvement. 
In addition, money is being raised for the con- 
struction of a block of model tenements. When 
something like a home awaits the poor and tempt- 
ed, there will be more hope of keeping them from 
crime. 





The twenty-fifth anniversary of the formation 
of the company for laying the American cable 
was celebrated on Monday evening, March 10, 
by a brilliant reception given by Mr. Cyrus W. 
Field. The cards bearing the invitation were 
beautifully engraved with various symbolic rep- 
resentations of the cable enterprise, and over 
fifteen hundred gentlemen from all parts of the 
country responded to this invitation. The only 
ladies present were those of Mr. Field’s family. 
The parlors were not only profusely decorated 
with flowers, but also with striking pictures rep- 
resenting scenes in the early history of the cable 
enterprise, and which attracted general interest 
among the guests. In the back parlor was seen 
the same furniture it contained twenty-five years 
ago—the veritable baize-covered table on which 
the five original founders of the Atlantic cable 
signed their agreement, four of whom were pres- 
ent on this occasion. Before the supper was an- 
nounced, and at the hour of the signing of the 
agreement twenty-five years before, these four 
gentlemen stationed themselves around the ta- 
ble, and the assembled guests listened to the 
three speeches of the evening, from Mr. Cyrus 
W. Field, Mr. David Dudley Field, and Rev. Dr. 
Adams. In one corner of the dining-room was 
a telegraphic instrument connected with the 
Western Union office, and various dispatches 
were received during the evening from distin- 
guished persons in thjs country, and several 
from foreign countries. Among the objects of 
interest exhibited was the origingl dispatch of 
congratulation sent by Queen Victoria to the 
President of the United States, the first telegram 
that passed over the cable. 





The newly illustrated April number of Har- 
per’s Magazine caters skillfully to the taste of all 
readers. Lovers of art will enjoy Mr. 8. G. W. 
Benjamin’s exhaustive paper on American sculp- 
ture, richly illustrate... with engravings of prom- 
inent works of Powers, Crawford, Randolph 
Rogers, Gould, Ward, Story, Simmons, Rinehart, 
Miss Hosmer, Palmer, O’ Donovan, Thompson, 
John Rogers, and Hartley; those interested in 
travel will relish the brilliantly illustrated arti- 
cles of Colonel Waring on the Tyrol, Mrs. H. 8. 
Conant on “‘ Picturesque Edinburgh,”’ and Frank 





H. Taylor’s “Street Scenes in Havana;’’ and 
laughter-loving readers will be amused with 
Olive Logan’s ‘‘ Ancestry of Brudder Bones” 
and its humorous illustrations. Mrs. Dinah Mu- 
lock Craik’s charming illustrated serial story, 
‘Young Mrs. Jardine,” is continued. There are 
also an entertaining illustrated story, ‘‘ Cor Cor- 
dium,”? by Mrs, Champney, an article, “The 
Philadelphia Zoo,” by Mrs. Howland; an illus- 
trated poem, ‘The True Heaven,”’ by Paul 
Hayne; and Robert Herrick’s ‘* Bed of Tulips,” 
with illustrations by Edwin A. Abbey. R. H. 
Stoddard contributes valuable reminiscences of 
Richard H. Dana; Mrs. A. B. Blake writes intel- 
ligently of “Church Music in America;” Rev. 
E. P. Roe furnishes a practical paper on “A 
Kitchen-Garden,” which will be eminently use- 
ful to country readers; and Dr. J. W. Draper 
gives much scientific information in his ‘‘ Prac- 
tical Interrogation of Nature.’? Dr. Mitchill’s 
letters from Washington, written thence to his 
wife in the beginning of the century, are full of 
new and entertaining details concerning the men 
of the time. A humorous short story, ‘How 
Abel M‘April preached for Mr. Smith,” two 
poems, ‘“‘ The Voyage of St. Brandan,” by Will- 
jam Gibson, and ‘‘Chelidonisma,” by A. T. L., 
George William Curtis’s ever graceful Easy 
Chair, and the excellent Literary and Scientitic 
departments, with the amusing Drawer, make up 
a number exceptionally rich in features of varied 
interest. 





Cetywayo, the Zulu king, is of a fierce and 
bloody nature. The promises he made some 
time ago to rule more mercifully have not been 
kept, and he now denies having made them. In 
his recent reply to remonstrances from the rep- 
resentative of the Natal government he said : 

*“T do kill, but do not consider yet I have done any 
thing in the way of killing. Why do the white people 
start at nothing? I have not yet begun. I have yet 
to kill; it is the custom of our nation, and I shall not 
depart from it....My people will not listen unless they 
are killed; and while wishing to be friends with the 
English, I do not agree to give over my people to be 
governed by laws sent to me by them....Go back and 
tell the white man this, and let him hear it well. The 
Governor of Natal and I are equal. He is governor 
of Natal, and I am governor here.” 


Evidently Cetywayo is a man of decided charac- 
ter. The remonstrance sent was in reference to 
some special cruelties practiced upon women, 
and other wanton barbarities. 





The winner of the lowest prize in the French 
lottery received a pasteboard box of rice pow- 
der, worth about five cents. The “great prize” 
was won by M. Aubriot, a workman in a leather 
manufactory of Paris. Other holders of fortu- 
nate numbers received articles of almost every 
possible kind and value, the mere mention of 
which would fill columns. Many were pleased 
with their luck; thousunds were bitterly disap- 
pointed. Such is always the result of lotteries. 

Oranges are now very cheap and abundant in 
our market. The Florida and Valencia crops 
were unusually large, and the fruit has been re- 
ceived in a riper and better condition than is 
often the case. A good orange, so say dealers, 
may be known by certain indications: it is heavy, 
smooth-skinned, and of a dark or reddish color. 
Except in the case of the mandarin orange, a 
rough skin does not generally indicate the best 
fruit. 





It was a sad sight the other day to see a bright, 
interesting little girl only nine years old brought 
to the prisoner’s bar in the Court of General 
Sessions. She was charged with having stolen 
a gold watch from her teacher at school. The 
child admitted that she had taken the watch, 
but said that she had done it at the request ofa 
school-mate. When the judge gave her some 
good advice and discharged her, she burst into 
sobs, and promised never to offend again. And 
then all alone she wandered out of the court- 
room, for nobody appeared to look after the in- 
terests of this little one. 





The Castle of Teroueren, Belgium, was recent- 
ly destroyed by fire. The ex-Empress Carlotta, 
who has been insane for years, resided in this 
castle; but she was safely removed to the royal 
palace at Lackeur, near Brussels. 

During 1878 a large amount of work was done 
by the United States Survey in the region of the 
Yellowstone National Park. Many hot springs, 
previously unknown, were discovered, and ma- 
terials collected for maps of all the principal 
geysers and hot-spring localities. The Yellow- 
stone Park has an area of 3500 square miles, and 
its mean elevation is about 8000 feet above sea- 
level. 





Such medical students as will volunteer their 
services in those localities in Russia where the 
plague prevails, have been offered special priv- 
ileges by the Russian government. 





On the trial of the Glasgow Bank directors it 
was shown thatin one case an advance of £80,000 
was made to a friend on the security of four live 
elephants ! 





“Tt is an excellent thing,” pathetically re- 
marks the editor of an exchange, ‘‘ to suspect 
that the person you call on may have something 
to do, notwithstanding you have nothing.” 





The admission of women to the departments 
of arts and laws in University College, London, 
has developed no practical difficulties. During 
the first term, which ended at Christmas, 225 
women were in regular attendance, seventy-two 
being in the fine arts school, and the remainder 
in classes open to women only, and in mixed 
classes. For use between lectures the women 
have a common room of their own, and are en- 
tering quietly and simply into college life. In 
the mixed classes there is no more difficulty 
found in the fellowship ofstudy among men and 
women than at the lectures of the Royal and the 
London Institutions. 


Reports from Russia concerning the plague 
are contradictory. Some of these state that the 
plague, though very fatal, was local, and is now 
nearly extinct. At a late sitting of the Berlin 
Medical Society, Dr. Virchow, in a lecture, de- 
clared the epidemic to be the Eastern plague, 
and said, among other things, that there was 
great necessity of placing the Russian army re- 





turning from 
tion. 

Some new details have been received concern- 
ing the first introduction of the plague into 
Russia, <A Tartar soldier, on leaving the Turk- 
ish territory, pulled off from a dead Purk on the 
battle-field a handsome silk shawl, which he tied 
around his body. On arriving in bis native town 
he presented the shawl to his sweetheart, a girl 
of nineteen years. She tied it around her body, 
and danced about for joy in a room in which 
were some twenty-five people. In two hours 
she died, and five hours after the introduction 
of the shaw] into the room, the whole party of 
twenty-five haddied. Allturnedblack. Inthree 
days the whole town, containing 1100 people, 
had died, with the exception of forty-three per- 
sons, who had fledin time. From this town the 
pest commenced spreading all over the country. 


Turkey under medical inspec- 





A terrible casualty in Somerville, Maine, car- 
ries with it a lesson to be heeded by parents. A 
man and his wife went from their home to do 
some shopping at a distance, leaving their three 
children, aged respectively four years, two and a 
half years, and eight months, alone in the house. 
The house caught fire, and before aid arrived was 
destroyed, together with its contents, the chil- 
dren perishing in the flames. 





A novel sequel to a pleasant evening’s enter- 
tainment was enjoyed recently at the residence 
of a citizen of Cleveland, Ohio. The ostensible 
occasion was a parlor presentation of the popu- 
lar play of David Garrick by members of the 
Saxtonian Literary Club, and there was a full at- 
tendance of its members, together with a number 
of invited friends of the fumily. About eight 
o’clock the play was commenced, occupying 
about an hour and a half in its production. 
At its conclusion the audience was requested to 
remain seated, and it was generally understood 
that a tableau was to be the next feature of the 
programme. In a short time the folding-doors 
were thrown open, and disclosed to the eyes of 
the astonished auditors a wedding bell of ever- 
green hanging from the ceiling amid festoons 
of the same material, and beneath this stood 
the granddaughter of the host, dressed in bridal 
robes, with the bridegroom and attendant friends. 
A clergyman stepped forward and performed the 
marriage ceremony; and after the newly mar- 
ried pair had received congratulations, refresh- 
ments were served, and dancing followed. 





SLEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS. 


LTHOUGH sleep is a natural and involun- 
tary state, it may be greatly promoted by 
maintaining a good state of health, by daily 
open-air exercise or by riding or sailing with the 
face exposed to the air, by having the stomach 
free from a heavy meal or any indigestible sub- 
stance, and by the mind being undisturbed with 
cares. Overfatigue, indulgence in food or drink 
beyond what nature requires, want of proper ex- 
ercise, and mental disquietude are all causes of 
sleeplessness. Breathing in a confined or over- 
heated apartment is also a not unusual cause of 
broken slumber. The temperature most suitable 
for sleep is about sixty degrees, which gives the 
sensation of neither heat nor cold, and admits of 
a moderate amount of bedclothes being used. 

The best posture for sleep is to lie on the right 
or left side, with the arms crossed over the breast 
in front, and the head well up on the pillow. 
The mouth should be shut, so that the breathing 
may be carried on exclusively through the nose. 
Some persons acquire a habit of sleeping with 
the mouth open, which causes the grotesque and 
offensive action of snoring. Going to sleep while 
lying on the back should be avoided, as, besides 
inducing the sleeper to snore, it is apt to cause 
disturbing dreams. 

When lying down to sleep, the mind skould 
be as composed as possible. Thinking ought to 
be guarded against, as productive of wakeful- 
ness. Those who, from nervous irritability, are 
habitually bad sleepers, resort to various expedi- 
ents to secure the blessing of repose. One of the 
most successful plans consists in mentally re- 
peating a familiar poem or psalm, so as to alter 
the train of thought and lull the consciousness. 

It is a well-ascertained fact that sleep begins 
at the extremities; the feet sleep first, and then 
the rest of the person. On this account, in order 
to fall asleep, we require not only to compose the 


thinking faculties, but to keep the feet still. The 
feet must also have an agreeable warmth. With 


a consciousness of this fact, the North American 
Indians, and others who are in the habit of biv- 
ouacking in the open air when on distant expe- 
ditions, sleep with their feet toward a fire which 
they kindle for the purpose. 

Certain drugs act as an opiate and produce 
sleep when ordinary means fail; but these 
should never be taken unless by medical sanc- 
tion. The practice of using opiates is most detri- 
mental to health, and if persevered in, is ruinous 
to the constitution. Coffee and other beverages 
act variously on different individuals. They ex- 
hilarate some, and others they send to sleep. Tea 
usually acts as an exhilarant, by stimulating the 
nervous system, and should not be taken less than 
four hours before going to bed. 

While it is ascertained that sleep is connect- 
ed with the state of the brain, there remains the 
extraordinary fact that some persons possess the 
power of summoning sleep by an effort of the 
will. Napoleon Bonaparte is known to have pos- 
sessed this faculty. During his campaigns, when 
no regular repose could be taken, he embraced 
opportunities of sleeping for a quarter of an hour, 
or some other short period, and of waking up 
exactly when the assigned period had expired. 
This subjection of sleep to the action of the will 
is in practice comparatively rare. More common- 
ly, habit and predisposing conditions, such as 
darkness and quiet, induce sleep. There are oc- 
casions, however, when, owing to great fatigue, for 
example, an uncontrollable heaviness and drowsi- 
ness will cause a man to drop to sleep in a mo- 
ment, even in the most uncomfortable positions 
and amid-light and noise. 
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these; in the medium of all of these; in the feathers of the Cape birds, and the farmed 
birds, incapable of retaining the artificial “curl” so well as the wild; and the birds from 
Mogadore, from Egypt, and from Senegal. Lying safely collected there, after passing from 
dusky hand to dusky hand till delivered to some trader at the shore, there they are in their 
thousands and their tens of thousands; tied up in big bundles, feather on feather, forming 
a solid block; tied in high branching tufts, here and there upon a string, like a royal kite 
tail; lying on wooden trays raised over the ship cases in which they have been imported ; 
spraying out, “feathering” out, in all their well-known beautiful lightness, waving and 
nodding at the touch, and even at the breath. And they have superb companions in the 
shape of thousands and of tens of thousands of other foreign birds, 
aroma of camphor, under even the added charm of rare and ‘lovely tint, of magnificent 








IN A FEATHER STORE. 


N entering the warehouse feathers enough are seen, and in richest | 


variety. Feather terms, too—the strange-sounding Femina, Boos, 
Byock, Spadona—get short explanation ; and get, as usual, considerably 
more suggestiveness after the explanation has come. Boos, for exam- 
ple, is perhaps Hottentot, perhaps Caffre, perhaps Moorish, or a taste 
of the language of Griqua, Fingoe, A Ashantee, with some corruption 
destroying its immediate recognizability. It means the feathers from 
the ostrich’s tail, in distinction to the feathers from the wings and else- 
where. Byock, translated, means the piebald or black and white feath- 
ers that are black and white as they are naturally, without submission 
to African dye or preparation; and Femina and Spadona are Italian 
words pure. As femmiéna (its proper spelling), for the first, female ; as 
spadone, for the second, a large flat sword, Spadona feathers being such 
feathers as are long and narrow, with sharp- pointed ends—sword- shaped, 
in fact, exactly—these last two “ sorts” tell how Italian merchants orig- 
inated the importation of ostrich feathers into Europe, no matter how 
many centuries have passed since they sent their argosies across from 
Venice, say, as Antonio did, and since, on their voyages to Tripolis and 
Barbary, they braved “‘ those shallows and those flats” that might scatter 
their feather ventures, as well as 

‘all their spices, on the stream, 
And enrobe the roaring waters with their silks.” 

As for the feathers themselves, for buyers and others to “ view,” there 
they are in the beautiful plumes of the white ostrich (from the male 
bird always), long creamy tufts, handsome enough to have been chosen 
for the nodding 
plumes of Hector 
himself; there 
they are in the 
beautiful plumes 
of the long black 
ostrich (from the 
male also) ; there 
they are in the 
long “ drab” (the 
female), in the 
sword shape, in 
the “cut” shape 
—those with 
their ends trim- 
med out, through 
breakage or 
something else; 
and there they 
are in the short 
feathers of all of 
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brilliance, of jewel-like gloss and lustre. Amongst them there are fairy 
humming-birds, casefuls and casefuls, like gems, ruby, amber, purple, emerald, 
gold. Amongst them there are hundreds of red tanagers, of orange tanagers, 
of kingfishers, as valued for their fine slenderness as for their hue; of jay, of 
grebe, of paroquets, of parrots, with no peril of beak or horror of shriek to 
overweigh their handsomeness any longer. Amongst them there are mimic 
cardinals; also there is the pert and delicate red-headed pope; there are 
cases of sun-birds, of merles, of bronze merles, of long-tailed trogons, of 
resplendent trogons, of the scarlet ibis, spread flat and hard, like opened and 
smoked fish, and being marvels of flaming color; there are cases of blue 
creepers, of jungle-cocks, of Jaffa finches, of bluebirds, flying daintily about 
gilt trellis-work on an Arabian night; of yellow breasts, of lavender breasts; 
of Impeyan pheasants (christened after Lady Impey, who tried to bring over 
and rear the beautiful bird in England); of gorgeous Argus pheasants, 
owning that descriptive Nepaulese name the Mon-aul, or bird of gold. And 
the list is not completed even yet; it can have a great deal put to it in 
addition. For example, osprey feathers, heron feathers, paddy feathers— 
gray paddy, white paddy, brown paddy; 3537 magpie tails; 346 peacock 
necks; a score of birds-of-paradise, the price precious; 411 pounds weight 
of glittering beetles ; seven-colored finches ; boxes of canaries; 317 bundles 
of peacocks’ eyes, the tail feathers, and superb ; amputated wings; peacock 
hand-screens, Eastern finished ; peacock body feathers; peacock “swords ;” 
peacock “ fish-tails,” the “ blind” feathers, 7. ¢., the eyeless, and ended “ cut,” 
like the cut among the ostriches ; peacocks whole, in a case seven feet long, 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Mixep Cioran Warer-proor Croax.—Back AND Front. 
For description see Supplement. 


crumpled ; 


of the American ostrich ; 





Fig. 1.—Cacnemme pes Innes Mantir. * 


For pattern and description see 
SuppL, No. V., Figs. 28-30. 


and the width proportionate, the birds perfect from beak to gleaming tail-tip, without a feather 
peacock quill dusters, being the positive quills of the peacock’s tail feathers, split, and : 
bound together with a costly handle; ostrich skins, a slab, as it were, of delicate drab feathers grown he 
to a ground the stiffness and hardness of a shield; vulture feathers, ennobled by the trade title 
egret feathers, formerly used only by royal personages and the highest 
nobles, and the form of the arrangement of which is still retained in the diamond egret or aigrette 
that decorates exclusively the head-dress of the Shah. Birds of a feather flock together here, indeed ; ? 
apd fine feathers make the finest birds in a bounteous and ever-wonderful creation. Here they are Fig. 1.—Cacnemire pes INpEs, P&KIN, ANI 
the tender dove tints sorted, the faint greens classed, the 
downy blues gathered, with new places found for the deeper, stronger indigoes, the steel, the maroons, 


choice companies, in regal assemblages ; 
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Fig. 2.—IreriaL Crora Mantir.—Back. 
[See Fig. 4.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Gros Grain Drzss. 
For description see Supplement, 

















the violets. And the birds are birds literally. They lie with beak and 
aim , wing and swelling breast and little shelly claw, for all they have no more 
song in them, and no more flight or preening, but lie with their little 
bodies just emptied and dried, and filled with the light mockery of a pinch 
of cotton-wool. 

Then what, comes the wondering question, is the wealthy purpose for 
which these exquisite birds are here? Female fashion is not responsible 
for all, nor yet the half of them. The soldiers of the world require feath- 
ers to decorate their heads quite as much as women do, The Highland 
regiments, for example, create a large demand for black ostriches, remote 
as the connection seems, their greatest competitors in the matter being 
undertakers for “high-class” funerals. Hussar troopers, again, wear the 
feathers of the osprey and the egret ; other regiments use the flossy kinds 
of rhea (better known as the vulture, the American ostrich), others the 
polished and wavy plumage of the cock. Immense importations of birds 
are required also by bird-stuffers, the naturalists, their artistic groups, ar- 
ranged with so rauch skill and patience, having plentiful sale as house 
ornaments and treasures. There are, besides, the homely purposes of light 
brooms and brushes; the luxuries of fire-screens, fans, fishing-flies, arrow- 
ends; there are even children’s shuttlecocks, humble as this item may be; 
and bouquets of finely made flowers; to say nothing of the tons and tons 
of down and feathers appropriated to beds and pillows, the whole of which 
are not procured by the stripping and plucking carried on at home. But, 
returning to ostrich feathers only, it shall be said that, on their arrival 
in this country, the first operation is to put them into sieves to shake them 
free from sand. It is because, as they are sold by weight, and reach, 
even first hand, as we are told, as much as ten shillings or more an 
ounce in England, 
merchants are not 
called upon to pay 
that high price 
for what may be 
styled commercial- 
ly “samples” of 
African desert or 
sea-shore. Dyeing 
and bleaching have 
to follow, unneces- 
sary as bleaching 
would seem, see- 
ing that an ostrich 
feather sale  in- 
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pears to give white- 

ness effectually ; but the white of the catalogue of a feather sale is not the white of merchan- 
dise ; it is a cream; it is stained by life, by capture, by much handling; and at the very onset 
bleaching—or let it be called extracting—is a work that must be done. Even for dyeing the 
feathers known as “drab” this extracting is a process that must be gone through; without 
it there is no brilliance in the crimsons, purples, violets, and other dark colors for which 
“drabs” are wanted; and to manage it properly is a matter requiring such experience and 





Fig. 3.—Coar ror Girt Fig. 4.—Coar ror Girt such nicety, a proficient at it can command a salary of £500 or £600 a year. Lemon juice 
rrom 5 10 '7 YEARS OLD. FROM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. mixed with safflower is one material a feather-dyer uses; it gives him rose-color and pink, 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] Front.—[See Fig. 1.] Brazil-wood gives him deep reds; a mixture of Brazil-wood and cudbear gives him crimson ; 

a ¥ uae indigo gives him blues; turmeric or weld yields yellow. For bleaching there is the ili 
For description see For pattern and descrip- ink g ii eg eres ar eld yields yello For samROR, soap , t familiar 
= x —— Supplement. tion see Supplement, sulphur, applied after a long steeping in soap and water. Subsequent to any and to every 
No. IIL., Figs. 18-26, one of the processes there has to be drying. It is performed, if there is time, by hanging in 

Tron Dress. Fig. 3.—Conrirmation Dress. 


small bunches upon strings; it is performed, if speed is the object (and it 
mostly is), by sticking bunches of the feathers, like outside spokes, into the 
tire of a vast iron wheel, which is raised high, and turned round, thus deco- 
rated, at the utmost possible rapidity. Then comes the dresser’s duty, as 
important to the future of the feather as the chemical knowledge of the 
dyer. It consists in opening the fibres by shaking, in scraping the ribs with 
bits of glass (to give the required flexibility for shaping), and in giving the 
curl to the filaments, or vanes, by a particular application of a blunt knife. 
But let it be agreed that all this has been done, a feather even then is not 
a feather in the sense that has ordinary acceptations. Examine one of these, 
and it will be seen to be composed, artfully and skillfully, of two feathers, if 
not of three feathers, most insidiously and dexterously welded together. It 
has not the name, either, of a feather in the trade; it is a “tip.” Three 
tips grouped together on wire stalks (as all must be stalked for millinery 
purposes) into the shape known to the uncommercial as the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers, have the distinctive name given to them of a “plume.” It is in 
this form only that “ feathers” exist in merchants’ warehouses, and are sent 
out by them to shops for sale by retail traders ; and of this form it shall be 
said that it is a historical error to suppose it was first assumed by the Black 
Prince after Crécy. It was Henry, eldest son of James I., for whom it was 
established just as it is, within a prince’s coronet; and neither were ostrich 
feathers first used by English nobles after that same feather-famed overthrow. 
They had been a cognizance of the Plantagenets for some time previously. 
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SOME MODERN SURNAMES. 


"JXHE words which formed the common names of country laborers in the reign of Richard II. 

yield us, directly or indirectly, an immense number of modern surnames. The original 
names from which these names are derived, taken in the order of the Latin, stand as fol- 
lows: Walter, Thomas, Simon, Bartholomew, Gilbert, Isaac, Colin, Robert, William, Gregory, 








: : David, Roger, Lawrence, Jordan, Theobald, and John. All of these, except perhaps the four 
-EKIN, ANI Fig. 2.—Cuervior Croru Drgss. italicized, still exist in the simple form as surnames. From them, with the addition of the 

Wor description see possessive sign, we find the names of Walters, Simmons or Symonds, Isaacs, Colins or Collins, Figs. 1 and 2.—Warer-proor CLoak.—Front anp Back. 
ont, upplement, 


Roberts, Robarts, or Robartes, Williams, Davids, Rogers, Jordans, and Theobalds. Thomas For pattern and description see Suppl., No. II., Figs. 14*, 14°-17. 
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and Lawrence, ef course, can not take the pos- 
sessive sign; and I do not know myself of a Bar- 
tholomews, a Gilberts, or a Gregorys, though some 
of my readers may have chanced upon such rare 
forms. As for John, I leave it out of considera- 
tion. The third class of patronymics, that in 
son, further narrows the list, I believe, to Walter- 
son, Isaacson, Collinson, Robertson, Williamson, 
Davidson, and Rogerson, some of which are scarce 
names. 

But the patronymics from the diminutive give 
us a much richer harvest. Of the actual nick- 
names in Gower’s lines, Watt, Thom, Sim or Sime, 
Gibb, Hickey, Will, Greg or Gregg, Davie or Da- 
vey, Hobbe, Larkin, and Tibb still survive as sur- 
names in our midst. With the addition of the 
possessive sign, we have Watts, Thoms, Sims, 
Gibbs, Hicks, Wills, Griggs, Davies or Davis, 
Hobbes, Larkins, and Tibbs. The further sylla- 
ble son produces Watson, Thomson, Simson or 
Simpson, Batson, Gibson, Hickson, Wilson, Davie- 
son or Dawson, Hobson, Hudson, Judson, and 
Tibson. While if we take into consideration the 
other diminutives from the same names, we get 
such variants as Watkin, Watkins, and Watkin- 
son; Tomkins and Tompkinson; Simkins, Sim- 
kiss, and Simkinson; Wilks, Wilkins, Wilkie, 
Wilkinson, and Wilkieson; Dawkins, Judkins, 
and a host of less common patronymics. Alto- 
gether, I have calculated that the seventeen names 
in these lines have become the parents of no less 
than two hundred and eighty modern surnames ; 
and I have no doubt that further research would 
largely increase the list. 





MY LOVE AND I. 
A @uist’sine river ‘neath a morning's sky 
Gently we're gliding down, my love and I. 
The oars lie idle as we float along; 


Softly I sing, and this my tender song: 
“© lady, life is short, and love is strong.” 


The banks shine green; a willow's bough hangs low; 
A swallow skims across; a black-winged crow 
Caws loud, and wakes a soft-voiced distant throng 
Of warblers sweet to join with me in song: 

“© lady, life is short, and love is strong.” 


The sun mounts higher in the cloudless sky; 

Still we float on, my gentle love and L 

A rustling wind the slender reeds among 

Bends their light forms and mingles with my song: 
*O lady, life is short, and love is strong.” 


The noontide changes to the golden gleam 

Of parting daylight, and the rippling stream 
Shines with a wondrous radiance. Ali along 
The dark’ning banks echo flings back my song: 
“© lady, life is short, and love is strong.” 


The mists are gath’ring now; the rose-red light has 


fled ; 
A mournful bird trills low that day is dead; 
The flowers hang limp and brown, and shadows long 
Creep through the sombre pines; yet still my song: 
“© lady, life is short, and love is strong.” 


In tears and dimness on the banks we part; 

Night hides the shining stream; time stills the heart ; 
Only ita chords vibrating yet prolong 

The soft sad cadence of my tender song: 

“© lady, life is short, and love is strong.” 





MAUMA. 


“ WOULDN'T have tought it ob you, Massa 
Joe—I wouldn’t have tought it ob you.” 

The tone in which the words were spoken was 
an utterly heart-broken one, and Mauma—a tall, 
jetty black negress, bent nearly double over her 
orange-wood cane—hobbled down the garden 
walk to her favorite seat under the Cherokee 
roses, where she could “ weep her little weep” in 
secret. 

“What is the matter with Mauma?” I asked 
of my host, Colonel Gourdin. 

“She's so confoundedly sensitive,” replied the 
colonel. “You see, she’s been in the family a 
great many years. She nursed my mother and 
her sisters when they were babies, and brought 
up all my mother’s children. I believe I am her 
favorite out of the batch, probably because I am 
the youngest, and she has brought up all my 
children, until now the fact of it is she’s too 
old for service. She is getting so blind that she 
can’t fairly see, and so doubled up with the 
rheumatism that she can’t walk as fast as Tot 
can creep, and Mrs. Gourdin is afraid to trust 
the baby with her. I knew there would be a 
row if I spoke to her about it; but I did it as 
kindly as I could. I only said that we were 
afraid Tot was giving her too much trouble, and 
I wanted to get a little darky girl to run around 
after her, so that Mauma could still sit on the 
veranda and boss the job. But she smelled pow- 
der atonce. ‘See here, Massa Joe,’ she said, ‘ you 
isn’t going back on ole Mauma, is you?’ and now 
there’s no telling when she'll come out of her 
sulks.” 

“Oh, she won’t mind it,” I suggested, re-as- 
suringly, “when she sees that she has full au- 
thority over the little girl; she will rather like to 
have some one to order about.” 

“ Indeed she will mind it,” replied the colonel. 
“As things are now, she orders us all about. 
Well, Tot will have to run the risk of a broken 
neck, for we can’t displease Mauma.” 

From all that I had seen of Mauma during my 
visit at the colonel’s I had become deeply inter- 
ested in her, and I determined now to have a lit- 
tle conversation with her. I found her under 
the Cherokee roses, somewhat more composed. 
She had just taken a small embroidered pouch 
from her pocket, Mrs. Gourdin’s own handiwork, 
and was filling a corn-cob pipe with some of the 
colonel’s best Lone Jack Lynchburg smoking to- 
bacco, 


“How old are you, Mauma?” I asked, for I 
could think of no better way in which to open 
the conversation. It proved a most unlucky 
question, for Mauma settled her gorgeous Madras 





turban so as to cover more completely the locks 
which, frosty and silky as lamb’s-wool, curled 
from beneath it, and with a suspicious sidelong 
glance from her filmy eyes, mumbled crossly, 

“Don’t rightly know how old I is; didn’t take 
de trouble to result de almanac de day I's born.” 
Then turning slightly from me, with an air of 
lofty indifference, she fixed her gaze upon a mag- 
nolia just bursting into bloom. 

“Mauma,” I pleaded, laying in her hand a 
package of French candies, “have you got a sweet 
tooth ?” 

“Why, lady!” she exclaimed, opening the pa- 
per with alacrity, filling her mouth with choco- 
late creams, and continuing the conversation in 
muffled but sweeter tones. “I hasn’t got nary 
toof whatsumebber, but I kin eat candy. I jus’ 
wobble it around somehow till it melts. Speak- 
in’ "bout my age, now. Specs you done tought 
I hadn’t got no manners. But I’s young, miss. 
Heap of folks tinks I’s ole, but it ain’t so. Ts 
only a little bline ob dis yere eye, an’ I has de 
misery in my bones, but I’s right young, I is. 
Dis yere’s powerful good candy—mose as nice 
as de taffy I makes de chillen. Whar you done 
got it?” 

“Tt is some that I brought with me from Bos- 
ton,” I replied. 

“T’s been in Boston,” said Mauma. “I was 
dar befo’ de wah wid my young missus, de col- 
onel’s mudder.” 

“Tf you were there before the war, you must 
have been a slave at the time. Didn’t you know 
that you needn’t have returned with your mis- 
tress if you had chosen to remain? You could 
have been free then if you had only staid.” 

“What ud I want ob my freedom up dar? 
Mis’able place anyhow! Had to pay two dollars 
for a mean little camellia for my young missus to 
wear in her har to de ball on Chrismus night, dat 
we wouldn’t ’a tought good nuff to give away 
down heah. No money wouldn’t ’a hiahd me to 
stay dar. Specs I’s goin’ to stay any whar wid- 
out my young missus? Humph, what’s my free- 
dom, I'd like to know, to my young missus ?” 

“You must have joved her very much. Tell 
me about her, Mauma; was she very handsome ?” 

“Han’some! Humph! Han’somest woman 
you ebber set your eyes on: dey don’t raise no 
sech han’some women nowadays. All ob de 
Tolliver girls fust an’ last was beauties. Eight 
girls, married one after anudder jus’ as quick as 
dey popped de rail ob seventeen year, an’ ebbery 
one on ’em married into de fust fam’lies ob de 
Souf. De twins were de las’. Massa Tolliver he 
was a Jawja man, an’ he named de twins after 
two ub de Jawja ribbers, Savannah an’ Tombig- 
by. Miss Savannah, dat’s my young missus, gen- 
tle and lubly as a lily; but I tell you Miss Tom 
had de berry sperrit ob de EbilOne in her. Well, 
as I was tellin’ you, de twins was de las’ ob de 
fam’ly, an’ when dey come out, pears like all de 
gemmen ob de Souf knew dar wa’n’t no more Tol- 
liver girls left, and nebber would be no more like 
’em, for sech a conjuration of majors an’ captains 
an’ judges an’ Senators an’ officers in de navy, 
an’ rich widowers, an’ one foreigner, an’ plant- 
ers from Cuby, an’ a dishonorable Mr. Some- 
body from Washington, you nebber see in all 
your born days. Miss Savannah, my poh, dear, 
peaceable baby jus’ married de one her paw 
picked out for her, ’thout makin’ any fuss about 
it; but Miss Tom she ’clared she was gwine to 
hab her pick out ob de lot. Her pick! Oh my 
Lordy! ’pears like dat chile couldn’t ’a found de 
beat ob dat man for meanness ef she’d ’a gone to 
Sodom and Tomorrow to take her choose. Yo’ 
know, de Bible says, miss,‘de mo’ de eggs, de 
worse de hatch; de mo’ de lubbers, de worse de 
match.’ Well,I stood by Miss Tom, dough I'd 
rather have gone wid Miss Savannah, fur she 
married a minister, an’ I knew she’d need me, 
fur ministers mose gen’rally has a heap ob fam’ly. 
But Madam Tolliver she says to me, ‘I mistrust 
Tom’s husband, Mauma, and I’s gwine to gib you 
to Tom, so you can go wid her an’ take cah ob 
dat poh chile.’ An’ I did take cah ob her. I 
had a baby myseff den only nine months old, 
but I luff it an’ went out to Texas wid Miss 
Tom.” 

“What! they tore you away from your baby, 
Mauma? How wickedly cruel !” 

“Dey didn’t tore me; I done luff it my own 
seff. What’s my baby to my young missus ? 
Nuffin but a little nigger young one, an’ she one 
ob de peartest young ladies inde Souf. Her hus- 
band was mighty proud ob her, too, cept when he 
was in liquor; den he'd carry on fit to take de 
roof off de house. Smashed a whole table serb- 
ice ob French china Miss Tom’s paw gabe her fur 
a weddin’ present. Now dat was somefin a gal 
ob her sperrit couldn’t bar; an’ when Miss Tom 
saw it, she slashed him cross de face wid her 
ridin’-whip, an’ he at her wid his bowie-knife. 
Oh Lordy! I's stood betwixt ’em many a time 
when he was in liquor, an’ I stood betwixt ’em 
den, an’ dat’s why I's bline ob dis yere eye. But 
I tell you what, f scolded him well when he come 
out ob histantrums. ‘ You’s a pooty fellow,’ says 
I, ‘an’ you to call youseff a gemman,’ says 1. 
I tell you he was mighty outed, but I wa’n’t no 
ways skeered. Miss Tom she jus’ went into her 
room an’ locked de do’ on him; said she hadn’t 
no mo’ use fur him after dat. She let me in, 
dough; she’d a-bounded up my eye de night 
befo’, an’ I couldn’t rightly see what she was 
doin’. ‘Sit down on dis trunk, Mauma,’ says she; 
‘T's got it all packed; I wouldn’t pester you to 
do it fur me. I can’t stand it any longer,’ says 
she; ‘I don’t cah what becomes ob me, an’ I’s 
a-gwine to run away to Cuby to-night wid Mr. *s 
‘Hush your mouf, honey,’ says 1; ‘don’t let Mau- 
ma hear no sech nonsense as dat. You an’ I’s 
a-gwine home to your paw, an’ we'll hab de law on 
dat mis’able husband ob yours’. I about de same 
as toted her home, de poh chile. I was tankful 





nuff when we got dar, dough I did hate to leab 
San Antonio; de place seemed kinder home-like, 
_ fur Miss Tom’s husband had bought my husband, 





an’ I had to leab him behind me. He begged 
Miss Tom to take him back, an’ she mought 
’a done it, but I wouldn’t let her. We wa’n’t 
a-gwine to run off wid any property b’longin’ to 
dat man. Well, I nebber seed my ole man no 
mo’; but what’s my husband to my young missus, 
I'd like to know? To be course I lubbed him.” 

“ Did Miss Tom get a divorce ?” 

“No, bress de Lord! none ob de Tolliver girls 
nebber did nuffin so disrespectable ; as good luck 
would hab it, she hearn soon after dat her hus- 
band done shot hissef, an’ so she was sabed all 
dat, an’ wore mournin’ fur him, like de lady dat 
she was—crape veil two yards long—all de res’ ob 
her immortal life. She nebber got married again, 
done clared foh it she’d had nuff ob dat ar; but 
she went to lib wid her sister, Miss Savannah, 
who married de Reberend Mr. Gridiron,” 

“ Mr. who, Mauma ?” 

“Gridiron—same name as Massa Joe here.” 

“Qh! Gourdin. Well, never mind; go on.” 

“Spect I’s been in de fam’ly long nuff to learn 
de name. Mr. Gridiron he was a preacher, an’ 
not berry rich, an’ I helped Miss Savannah raise 
ten chillen—Miss Virginia, an’ Miss Dora, an’ 
de little girl dat died an’ sebben boys. Tink 
ob dat, miss, sebben boys! dat all growed to men, 
and all went into de wah—oh Lordy! oh Lordy! 
—one on ’em wid Gineral Beauregard, one at de 
head ob a Jawja regiment, two on ’em in a gun- 
boat, an’ all de res’ in de ordination serbice. 
*Peared like dar was always fightin’ somewhar, 
an’ dose boys was so scattered "bout dat dar was 
allers one or two on ’em in a battle. Dey was 
all on ’em married, too, an’ Miss Savannah an’ 
me kep’ movin’ roun’, movin’ roun’, ’mongst deir 
poh fam’lies, chirkin’ on ’em up. But dey come 
back, miss, after de wah was ober, ebbery one ob 
dem sebben boys, safe an’ soun’; but I tell you 
what, I libbed all dat wah time on my knees, 
prayin’ fur our army an’ dem boys. Dey all 
stood roun’ deir mudder’s dyin’ bed at las’—seb- 
ben sons an’ one son-in-law, Miss Dora’s husband 
—to be her pall-bearers. My poh deah baby, I 
trus’ she’s happy now!” 

“How many children have you had, Mauma?” 

“ Dunno, miss ; specs about twenty or nineteen, 
moh or less. Dar’s de eight Tolliver girls, an’ 
Miss Savannah’s sebben boys, an’ Miss Dora an’ 
Miss Virginia an’ de little girl dat died, an’ all 
Massa Joe’s young uns—I disremember zactly 
how many dar is ob ’em.” 

“T don’t mean the children that you have nursed 
for others—I mean your own children, Mauma.” 

“Oh! Inebber kep’ no count ob dem ; but 
nothing can’t make me forget my white chillen, 
and dey doesn’t forget Mauma. I has letters 
from Miss Tom sometimes ; she’s a right ole lady 
now. When Miss Savannah died, she took little 
Miss Virginia an’ went to Paris wid her. She 
wanted me to go too, but I wa’n’t goin’ to hab 
all dat water ’tween me an’ all my udder chillen, 
‘specially when times was so obstrepolus like— 
niggers gettin’ out ob deir proper places an’ goin’ 
de Legislation when dey ought to be in de peni- 
tentium, all de field han’s leabin de plantation to 
jine de Souf Carliny Tigers an’ go riotin’ roun’ 
Chawleston. Massa Joe heah was de youngest 
ob Miss Savannah’s boys, an’ de mose high-sper- 
rited, like his aunt, Miss Tom; and Missus Joe 
Gridiron was right young den, too. An’ Massa 
Joe he was ’bliged to leab her a heap ob de time 
alone on de plantation, wid nuffin but a ontrust- 
worthy oberseer ’tween her an’ de han’s, an’ dey, 
now dey’s done got deir freedom, a heap mo’ oneasy 
dan dey was in wah times. Tink I was gwine to 
take my pleasure in Paris when my chillen need- 
ed me to home? De riot time it come soon aft- 
er, an’ de oberseer lit out pooty libely, an’ what ’d 
my young missus say to me at hebben’s gate ef I 
hadn't stood by my chillen den, I'd like to know ?” 

“What happened, Mauma ; won’t you tell me ?” 
I asked, for the melting influence of the bonbons 
had departed, and she had relapsed again into 
stony silence. 

The next day Mrs. Gourdin remarked to her 
husband at the breakfast table: “Really, Joe, I 
must send Rose to look after Tot. Mauma acts so 
wild and strangely that I dare not trust the dear 
child with her.” 

Later in the day I saw Rose and Tot playing 
in the garden. Mauma sat apart under the Cher- 
okee roses, swaying to and fro, and singing to 
herself—all day she sat there, nor could she be 
induced to enter the house or touch a morsel of 
food. Mrs. Gourdin went to her with a tempt- 
ingly arranged tray, and besought her to eat, with 
tears in her eyes, but Mauma only replied : 

“You’s got anudder nuss; you hasn’t no more 
use for Mauma.” 

I wandered near enough to hear the words of 
her song: 

“IT wonder where my missus’ gone? 
I heard from hebben to-day. 
Peter, go ring dem bells— 
I heard from hebben to-day.” 
When I returned to the house there was company 
in the parlor—the Rev. Mr. Gilderpill—and Col- 
onel Gourdin and he were talking genealogy. 

“Weare a Levitical family,” said Mr. Gilderpill; 
“there has been no generation in which our family 
has not had its representative in the priesthood. 
The first of our name that appears in the history 
of our country sleeps now beneath a sepulchral 
stone which bears his portrait chiselled in relief, 
and states that his ministerial talent made a con- 
siderable figure, that his composures were noted 
for their solemn and decent gravity, that he was 
a man of presence, in the pulpit, that he was witty 


.and courteous in society, and an undistinguished 


friend to all. This latter phrase I confess I have 
not been able to translate.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Colonel Gourdin, “ it 
means that he was a friend to all without dis- 
tinction of class. Speaking of antiquities, I came 
across a very interesting old newspaper the other 
day. It contains a notice of the marriage of my 
grandmother to Trevanion Taliaferro—the name 
which is now pronounced and even written Tolli- 





ver—of Georgia. The paper states that ‘they 
had dinner company two days, and on the third 
Mrs, Taliaferro drew her share of the negroes, 
viz., Karen, Mingo, and Afra (recently imported 
from Africa by her father), Murriah, little Tom, 
Toney, Coffee, and Rose; and the happy couple 
left with their chattels for Mr. Taliaferro’s plan- 
tation on Goose Creek.’ The principal interest 
that this scrap of information has for me is that 
one of those slaves is still in my family—Mauma 
is no other than Karen, who heads the list, and is 
mentioned as a native of Africa.” 

“Excuse me,” interrupted Mrs. Gourdin, “ but 
Mauma is still sitting under the rose-bush. I do 
not like to have her spend the night there at this 
season of the year, and at her age. The air is 
certainly miasmatic. I wish, Joe, that you would 
try to prevail upon her to come in.” 

Colonel Gourdin returned with a white face, 
and a manner strangely moved and troubled. 
He took his wife’s hand, and the tears gathered 
in his eyes, but he could not speak. 

Mrs. Gourdin caught hisarm. “ Has any thing 
happened to Mauma ?” but as she asked the ques- 
tion an inexpressibly sad wail, or rather howl, 
was heard from the negro quarters. Little Tot 
in the next room heard it, and cried out in her 
sleep ; and the new nurse, Rose, with her foot on 
the rocker of the cradle, lulled the child with 
Mauma’s favorite tune: 


“TI wonder where my mammy’s gone ? 
She’s heard from hebben y.” 


“Mr. Gilderpill,” said Colonel Gourdin, “you 
are the only minister within twenty miles of the 
plantation. I am thankful that you are with us 
now. Will you not remain to conduct Mauma’s 
funeral ?” 

The lineal descendant of a Levitical family 
coughed in an embarrassed manner. “It is not,” 
said he, “that I object to officiate at the burial 
of a descendant of Ham. Though I regard them 
all as under the Scriptural curse, I feel a peculiar 
reluctance in this instance. I have reason to be- 
lieve that the recently deceased member of your 
household was not a Christian, and I feel a deli- 
cacy amounting to a positive hesitation in admin- 
istering the rites of Christian burial to a heathen 
and an idolater.” 

“Mr. Gilderpill !” exclaimed Colonel Gourdin, 
indignantly. 

“Calm yourself, my dear Sir,” replied the rever- 
end gentleman, in his most honeyed tones. ‘“ You 
have just stated that this woman, though long a 
member of your household, came originally from 
Africa. From her peculiar facial type I should 
judge that she was from an Ashantee tribe, one 
of the most superstitious on the entire coast. She 
evidently brought with her various pagan tradi- 
tions and fetich observances, and this will ac- 
count for her very peculiar behavior while you 
were absent from the plantation at the time of 
the riots. Your overseer, who was so terrified 
that he abandoned the place, stopped at my house 
as he fled, and stated that your people, with all 
the religious training which you have allowed 
me to give them during the past years—calling 
and examining them in the catechism at least 
once in six months—were now fast drifting back 
to barbarism; that they had actually chosen an 
old woman from among their number, and with 
many heathenish rites had proclaimed her their 
Lord and Saviour, refusing to work except as she 
bade them, and ready at her bidding for any mur- 
derous work whatever. I appeal to Mrs. Gour- 
din to state whether I have at all exaggerated 
the facts in the case.” 

“We did have a very trying time here, Joe,” 
replied the little lady. “I never told you how 
bad it was, for I knew you had troubles of your 
own, and I did not wish to annoy you with fears 
which, after all, might have had no foundation. 
The servants were impudent, and when the over- 
seer ran away I was positively alarmed. Mauma, 
too, acted so strangely that I feared she was go- 
ing insane, She left the nursery and took up her 
residence in the overseer’s house. I awoke one 
night from a sound sleep to find her standing be- 
side my bed in the moonlight. She looked very 
weird and strange, but her words were re-assur- 
ing: ‘Don’t be skeered, honey,’ she said; ‘ Mau- 
ma’s going to take de niggers on a jiji hunt un- 
til de bewitchment is passed ober.’ The next day 
I saw her heading the procession of all the hands 
on their way to the pine woods. ‘She had taken 
the rattlesnake’s skin from the cabinet, had tied 
it to your gold-headed cane, and was flourishing 
it before them, singing as she marched: 


‘Moses reared up de serpent in de wilderness, 
In de wil-der-ness, in de wil-der-ness.’ 


She looked magnificently, and I did not at all 
wonder that she was called a Voudou queen. 
They were gone for several days, but came back 
to. their work in a quiet and orderly way after 
their strange escapade.” 

Mr, Gilderpill rose and bowed, saying, as he 
took his hat to depart, “ You see, Colonel Gour- 
din, what an influence it would have upon your 
people to have their ringleader extolled as though 
she died the death of the righteous.” 

Colonel Gourdin bowed stiffly, but did not re- 
ply. After Mr. Gilderpill had taken his depart- 
ure, the colonel remarked, “I shall preach Mau- 
ma’s funeral sermon myself.” . 

“ You preach a sermon, Joe!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Gourdin, in horror. 

“T know I’m not fit to do it,” said the colonel, 
modestly ; “I never made but two public speech- 
es in my life; one was at Court House when 
I explained my action when, as a member of the 
Charleston Convention, I signed the ordinance of 
secession; and the other was when I proposed 
the health of the bride and bridegroom at Belle 
Legare’s wedding dinner. The first was a red- 
hot con amore affair ; the second, about the tough- 
est thing I ever did, for I was Belle’s first cousin, 
and that was before I met Mrs. Gourdin. No, 
I’m not much of an orator; but if I can’t find a 
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minister of the Gospel to do the handsome thing 
by Mauma, I'll do the best I can myself.” 

It was a strange funeral. The grave was dug 
under the Cherokee rose-bush, green pine boughs 
were laid across it, and upon them rested Mauma’s 
coffin, upon which were heaped, with crosses and 
wreaths, the camellias she loved so well, and 
each member of the family wore a black ribbon 
upon the arm or breast. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” began the colonel, 
and then, as his eye fell upon his own family 
gathered at the head of the grave, and wandered 
over the heads of the negrdes bowed reverential- 
ly at its foot, and he realized that he was the only 
white man present, he began again: “ Ladies and 
—fellow-Christians, I am not a member of the 
Church, and I know that some of you would not 
be willing to return the compliment and call me 
what I have just called you, but I take it that a 
Christian means good, and I do claim to be a good 
fellow. The Bible says somewhere, I am sure it 
does, though I have looked for it all the morning 
and couldn’t find it—the Bible says, ‘By their 
hearts you shall know them.’ The good soul 
that lies there used to say to me, ‘Massa Joe, 
you’s de bes’-hearted ob all my chillen; you 
hasn’t but one failin’, dat’s your swearin’, which 
makes nie sick at my stomach ebbery time I hears 
it, an’ makes ebbery angel in hebben feel de 
same way too. Howebber, I has hopes for you, 
for de Bible doesn’t say, by your words, but by 
your hearts, you shall know dem.’ So, my peo- 
ple, count me in your ranks this day as a fellow- 
Christian, though I have never been to your mourn- 
ers’ bench to get religion.” 

As the colonel paused, many a hearty “ Dat we 
will, colonel,” “Bress de Lord, colonel,” and 
“ Dat’s de troof, colonel,” was heard in response. 

“ Dearly beloved brethren,” began the colonel 
again, “it is because I of all among you am best 
acquainted with the life and character of the de- 
ceased that I have reserved for myself the high 
honor of setting it before you, nor in so doing 
shall I forget that we have come ‘to bury, not to 
praise, nor aught of evil to extenuate.’ Fellow- 
citizens, Mauma was raised in my grandmother’s 
family, and in all the long years of her life she 
has nursed twenty-five of my grandmother's de- 
scendants. Her heart was large enough to hold 
us all. I dare not think how heavy is our debt 
of gratitude to this kind soul. When the news 
came that you were all free, she still clung to us. 
My friends, I believe to-day that I shall go to 
heaven some day, for I know that there must be a 
heaven for such souls as Mauma’s; and I know, 
too, that it would be no heaven to her unless all 
of her twenty-five white children were there. 
And now of her virtues and frailties no more on 
this occasion. In the words of the only religious 
society to which I belong, the order of Masons, 
I commit her body to the grave, her memory to 
our hearts, and her soul to God.” 

With an expressive sweep of the hands toward 
the coffin, to his heart, and to the sky, the colonel 
sank upon his knees, and Brother Peters, a col- 
ored Baptist minister, known as a powerful 
“member-rousin’, sinner-convictin’ preacher,” 
lifted his hands with a solemn “ Let us pray.” 

“Q dou mose merciful Marster!” began the 
old man, in low, piteous accents, “dou hast 
heard de words ob dy unwordy serbent spokened 
accordin’ to de bes’ ob his ability from a mine 
dull ob understandin’ an’ short ob remember- 
ance; but dou Lord, who regardest not de big 
buzzard more dan de little sparrow, hab mercy 
dis day on de sperritual sparrow bird before dee, 
and dough he mought have flowed wid a wider 
wing, take notice dat de words spoken was spok- 
ened to de bes’ ob his ability. An’ now, good 
Lord, ef dar’s a crumb ob grace leff in hebben, 
scatter it out to us dis day. Dou hast laid de 
han’ ob affliction upon us, an’ hast called from 
our number a mudder in Israel. May de action 
ob to-day so inoculate us all dat none ob de be- 
loved family in de midst ob us may fail to meet 
her at de welcome day. We know dat her soul 
is a-shinin’ now like a star in its silbery socket, 
a-spanglin’ wid light in a patch of cloud, an’ we 
beseech de Marster dat, ‘when swiverin’ like a 
parched scroll de flamin’ hebbens togedder roll,’ 
none in dis yere company may lament deir on- 
done case. May de words ob dy unwordy serbent 
pelt upon de soundin’-posts ob deir heads while 
it is still de day-call, till dey shall catch hold de 
leetle end ob de cross, an’ Jesus will bear de big 
end for ’em. An’ now, O merciful Marster, we 
tank dee dat dou didst spar’ dis mudder in Is- 
rael to us, an’ dat when de man ob violence was 
a-rearing and tearing in dis lan’, a-leadin’ dy cul- 
lud chillen on to burnin’ an’ destroyin’ dy white 
chillen’s property, dis dy serbent did lead us a 
foah days’ journey into de wil’ness till we foun’ 
Jesus. And now, Marster, we beseech dee one mo’ 
time in a particular manner to bress each one ob 
dy serbents here ’sembled ob deirselbs togedder. 
Bress de boss, an’ change his swar words to hal- 
lelujah words. Help de white ladies to reflect 
on deir case, so dat dey may not say at las’, de 
prayer has prayed, an’ de mo’ner has mo’ned, 
but we is not saved. Help de members to keep 
a-waggin’ up Mount Calvary’s summit. Rouse de 
sinner-man who sits on de seat ob do- nuffin. 
Help Daddy Jack not to steal no mo’ chickens. 
Sabe Floridy from begrudgement ob de new-fash- 
ioned finery dresses ob de winter bo’ders. Keep 
Maum Phyllis from tellin’ any mo’ wrong tales 
*bout her neighbors. Sabe all de chillen from 
slothfulness, or dat udder sin called laziness. 
Keep dy unwordy serbent now addressin’ dee 
from whatebber sin hewm mose inclined to, is de 
prayers ob dy humble serbent. Amen.” 

There was a slight pause, and then, as Mauma 
was lowered to her final resting-place, a wild, sad 
song with a mournful refrain broke from the 
tearful group: 


“T’s gwine in de valley for to meet my Lord, 
I’s gwine in de valley for to pray, 
For I wonder where my mudder’s gone— 
She’s heard from hebben to-day.” 





PRECIOUS STONES: THEIR MEAN- 
INGS AND MYSTERIES. 


RECIOUS stones from a very early period 
have been valued not only for their rare and 
admirable qualities as ornaments, but as appro- 
priate emblems, and as endowed with certain mys- 
terious powers. Among other properties, they 
have been supposed able to counteract many evil 
influences, and to insure to their possessors health 
and beauty, riches and honor, good fortune and 
influence. Not a few were imagined to be en- 
dowed with medicinal virtues. Trusting to the 
ignorance and superstition of their patrons, the 
Magi, or wise men of ancient times, proclaimed 
the merits of precious stones as a certain cure 
for all the ills that flesh is heir to. There is good 
reason to believe that these caterers to the public 
taste became as skillful in multiplying the names 
of the articles they traded in as they were in de- 
vising magical uses for them. 

Much more satisfactory to regard is the use 
made of precious stones as expressive of certain 
sentiments. Hence, just as a language of flowers 
has been created, or rather has grown up on no 
fixed principle, and with no special object in view, 
we find on a limited scale what may be styled a 
language of gems. Closely allied to the idea last 
indicated is the employment of gems as emblems 
of persons, times, and seasons, and other matters. 

Our object is not exactly to prove that there are 
“sermons in stones,” but to exhibit some of our 
old and valued jewels in a light which to many 
will be new. To cover the whole of the ground 
would require far more space than can be allowed 
fora single article, but it will be possible to supply 
illustrations of the principal points adverted to. 


I. Tae Lanevace or Gems; or, THE SENTIMENTS 
ASSOCIATED WITH Precious Srones. 


Under this head a very few examples must suf- 
fice : 

Agate.—Health, prosperity, and long life. 

Amethyst.—Peace of mind, earthly suffering, 
sorrow, deep love, and truth unto death. 

Aquamarine.—Misfortune and hope. 

Blood-stone.-—Courage and success in hazardous 
enterprises. 

Carbuncle,—Suffering. 

Carnelian.—Forgetfulness of evils. 

Chrysolite.-—Preservation from folly. 

Diamond.—Repentance, innocence, and light; 
purity, life, and joy. 

Emerald.—Success in love ; faith, victory, and 
immortality. 

Garnet.—Constancy and fidelity. 

Jacinth_—The same. 

Jasper.—See Blood-stone. 

Malachite.—Success and happiness; also nu- 
merous friends. 

Opal.—Good fortune; more recently misfor- 
tune, though some prefer to make it signify hope. 

Pearl.—Purity, innocence, humility, tears, and 
a retiring spirit. 

Ruby.—Forgetfulness of evils ; also Divine pow- 
er and love, dignity and royalty. 

Sapphire.—Repentance and innocence ; also vir- 
tue, truth, constancy, contemplation, heavenly 
love, and heaven. 

Sardius.—Martyrdom (in ecclesiastical sym- 
bolism). 

Sardonyr.—Conjugal felicity, or marriage bliss 
and unanimity. 

Topaz.—Friendship, fidelity, fruitfulness, love 
to God, and the goodness of God. 

Turquoise.—Success, happiness, and numerous 
friends, 


II. Gems, Etc., As Empitems or SyMpots, 


The use of gems for these purposes is especial- 
ly interesting and varied, although in some cases, 
while the fact is certain, there is some doubt as 
to the precise ideas conveyed. We shall first 
mention those gems which have been adopted as 
emblematic of the months of the year. There 
are some differences in the statements which have 
come under our notice, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing enumeration of the months and the stones 
mentioned in connection with them: 

January, jacinth, garnet ; February, amethyst ; 
March, blood-stone, jasper ; April, sapphire, dia- 
mond; May, agate, emerald ; June, emerald, agate, 
chalcedony ; July, onyx, ruby, carnelian; August, 
carnelian, sardonyx, onyx ; September, chrysolite ; 
October, aquamarine, opal, beryl; November, to- 
paz; December, ruby, turquoise, malachite, chrys- 
oprase. 

Instead of the names of the months, the signs 
of the zodiac were sometimes given, in which case 
the gems were called zodiac stones. Beginning 
with Aquarius for January, the rest of the months 
were represented in order by Pisces, Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sag- 
ittarius, and Capricorn. The gems for these were 
the same as those above given for the months. 

Another set was emblematic of what are known 
as the seven planets, and also of the seven metals. 
These have been exhibited in the following or- 
der: Turquoise—Saturn: lead. Carnelian—Ju- 
piter: tin. merald—Mars: iron. Diamond— 
Sun: gold. Amethyst—Venus: copper. Load- 
stone—Mercury: quicksilver. Crystal—Moon: 
silver. 

The seven colors of heraldry also had their 
symbols in precious stones, namely: Or—topaz. 
Argent—pearl. Sable—diamond. Gules—ruby. 
Azure—sapphire. Vert—emerald. Purpure— 
amethyst. 

Twelve stones were set in the breastplate of 
the Hebrew high-priest, probably as emblems of 
the twelve tribes of Israel: on this point, howev- 
er, opinions differ. We therefore merely give the 
names of the stones as set out in the English Bi- 
ble: sardius, topaz, carbuncle, emerald, sapphire, 
diamond, ligure, agate, amethyst, beryl, onyx, and 
jasper. There is some uncertainty about the iden- 
tity of some of these; we therefore make no fur- 
ther observations concerning them. 

In the New Testament the twelve foundations 
of the New Jerusalem are represented as of so 
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many precious stones. The list comprises the 
jasper, sapphire, chalcedony, emerald, sardonyx, 
sardius, chrysolite, beryl, topaz, chrysoprase, ja- 
cinth, and amethyst. The twelve gates of the 
heavenly city are in like manner said to be of 
pearl. By some the twelve foundations are sup- 
posed to symbolize as many apostolic virtues. 
That is to say: 

Jasper.—Constancy and firmness. 
Sapphire.—Heavenly thoughts. 
Chalcedony.—Ardent zeal. 
Emerald.—Suavity of manner. 
Sardonyz.—V ariety in teaching. 
Sardius.—Readiness for martyrdom. 
Chrysolite—Restrained by no obstacles. 

. Beryl_—Preparedness of mind at all times. 
Topaz.—Healing power. 

10. Chrysoprase.—Severity toward sin. 

11. Hyacinth or Jacinth.—Calmness in all 
storms. 

12, Amethyst.—Sobriety and temperance. 

The twelve pearls were said to denote the su- 
perior purity of the New Testament. 

In later times the twelve apostles were all 
represented by nearly the same precious stones 
as in the foregoing list. Thus: 

Jasper was Peter: firm as a rock. 

Sapphire-—Andrew: full of heavenly faith. 

Chalcedony.—James : loving. 

Emerald.—Jobhn: pure and gentle. 

Sardonyz.—Philip: friendly. 

Carnelian.—Bartholomew : the martyr 

Beryl_—Thomas: the doubting. 

Topaz.—James the Less: delicate. 

Chrysoprase.—Thaddeus : serene and trustful. 

Amethyst.—Matthew: the apostle and evan- 
gelist. 

Hyacinth or Jacinth—Simeon: the sweet-tem- 
pered. 

A moment’s reflection upon the examples which 
have been given will suffice to show not only what 
a value has been always placed upon precious 
stones, but how much they have exercised the 
imagination of men in all ages. But what we 
are about to report will prove that imagination 
has not been always satisfied with emblematic 
results, as we may style them: far from this, it 
has ascribed to precious stones all sorts of mag- 
ical and medicinal virtues, from which we pro- 
ceed to give a short selection. 
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III. Gems anp Precious Stones AS POSSESSING 
ACTUAL THOUGH MYSTERIOUS PowERs. 


This brings us into the domain of superstition, 
which is, perhaps, as attractive to the incredulous 
as to the credulous. Our readers may believe as 
much or as little as they choose of what follows : 

Turquoise.—This changes color with changes in 
its possessor’s state of health ; brings health, ete. 

Diamond.—Drives away vain fears, insanity, 
and evil spirits; it makes men courageous and 
magnanimous; it nullifies the power of poison 
and the loadstone, and protects from lightning. 

Ruby.—A sovereign remedy against plague and 
poison ; preserves health and cheerfulness; drives 
away bad dreams, evil spirits, and sadness; grows 
dark in danger, and recovers its brightness when 
the danger disappears. 

Balas Ruby.—Restrains passion and fiery wrath, 
and preserves from lightning. 

Jacinth—Brings honor, wealth, and wisdom ; 
drives away the plague and evil spirits; and, 
when worn on the finger, causes sleep. 

Emerald.—Discovers false witnesses, gives cour- 
age, averts the plague, and preserves virtue ; it is 
also good for the eyes, and against leprosy and 
other diseases. 

Sapphire-—Procures favor with princes, frees 
from enchantments, pacifies enemies, delivers from 
captivity, prevents evil thoughts, and is a remedy 
for divers diseases, invigorating body and soul. 

Chrysolite.—Cools boiling water, assuages wrath, 
and, if placed near poison, loses its brilliancy. 

Lapis Lazuli.—Is medicinally a laxative. 

Coral.—Is good against enchantments, light- 
ning, and peril. Its powder is beneficial to in- 
fants. In Italy it averts the evil-eye. In the 
East it prevents evil spirits from possessing dead 
bodies. When worn by a man it grows darker, 
but paler when worn by a woman. It is a reme- 
dy for delusions caused by evil spirits. Accord- 
ing to the Greek legend, it originated in the blood 
which dropped from Medusa’s head when cut off 
by Perseus. It was sacred to Jupiter and Apollo. 

Pearls.—These impart beauty. In China they 
are used for medicine, and in Bengal they were 
preservatives of virtue. 

Carnelian.—According to the Jews, it preserves 
from plague; and the Arabs say it stops bleeding. 

Carbunele-—This was hung up in Noah’s ark 
to give light. 

Onyz.—Cures epileptic fits, but occasions be- 
wildering dreams, and causes melancholy and 
strife. A Greek fable says that Cupid, with the 
sharp point of his arrow, cut the nails of Venus 
while sleeping, but as they were of heavenly ori- 
gin, they sank when they fell into the river Indus, 
and were transformed into the onyx. 

Opal.—Brings all good fortune. But owing to 
a passage in one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, it 
came to be accounted unlucky, on which account 
the Empress Eugénie is said to have refused to 
wear one. Queen Victoria, not regarding the 
modern fancy, has presented opal jewels to some 
of her children. 

Chrysoberyl.—Brings good luck. 

Spinel._—Has the same powers as the ruby. 

Topaz.—This quenches boiling water, discov- 
ers poison by changing color, and prevents bad 
dreams ; its virtues increase and decrease with 
the moon. 

Garnet.—The same virtues as the ruby. 

Rock-crystal—Cups made of it can not con- 
tain poison, but either break or grow dim; globes 
made of it discover future events, and show per- 
sons who are far away; a piece in the mouth 
allays thirst, and mixed with wine cures dysen- 
tery; any one who goes into a temple with it in 
his hand is sure to be heard. 





Jasper.—When hung round the neck strength- 
ens the stomach. 

Blood-stone or Heliotrope—The same as jasper. 
The story goes that the blood which flowed from 
the wounded side of Christ on the cross fell upon 
a slab of dark green jasper; the red spots be- 
came permanent, and this was the origin of blood- 
stone. 

Jade or Nephrite-—Good for the kidneys. 

Amber.—Prevents witchcraft, sorcery, and in- 
fection. A Greek legend says it originated in the 
tears which Phaeton’s sisters shed when he died. 
Another idea is suggested by the following coup- 
let from the “ Fire-W orshippers,” in Lalla Rookh : 

“ Around thee shall glisten the loveliest amber 

That ever the sorrowing sea-bird hath wept.” 

Jargoon.—Is worn to bring on sleep. 

Malachite——W orn by children, protects them 
from harm. 

Cat’s-eye.—In India is a charm against witch- 
craft. 

Star Sapphire—A powerful love charm, and 
was worn as a signet by Helen of Troy. 

The stones in the Hebrew high-priest’s breast- 
plate were, according to rabbinical fancies, re- 
garded as having power over twelve angels, whose 
names we think it not needful to reproduce. 





A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


FIEST WORD. 

Leavine a palace bright and fair, 
Whose walls flashed gloriously, 

And shone with many a strange device, 
I sailed down toward the sea. 

Borne forward on the noiseless wing 
Of stately, gilded bark, 

We passed those proud ancestral homes, 
Where Love, and Hatred dark, 

And tender Pity, and Revenge, 
Have triumphed each in turn, 

Whose story sad as men recall 
Their hearts within them burn. 

And still we sailed o’er purple waves, 
Until arose to view 

A being bright and beautiful, 
Though changeful and untrue. 

Now fair as blue forget-me-nots 
Wooed by the breath of spring, 

Or silver poplars’ shimmering leaves 
Fanned by light Zephyr’s wing, 

Now fiercely struggling ‘neath the frown 
Of storm-king dark and wild, 

Mysterious, unfathomed still, 
Yet Nature’s loveliest child. 

Calmly she rose before us now 
And smiled in beauty bright, 

But veiled in tender sapphire tints 
Unutterable might. 

Upon this being strange I gazed 
In wonder and in love; 

And then, while softest music filled 
The air around, above, 

While ancient banners, lordly crests, 
Waved proudly overhead, 

Recalling all the glorious deeds 
Of our immortal dead, 

While beauty smiled and warriors brave 
With wild applause replied, 

A gem to her we sought I gave, 
And she became my bride. 

FEOOND WORT 

I am the glittering talisman 
The old man gave his bride. 

From dark, mysterious depths I came, 
A moment to abide 

With skillful workmen, by whose hands 
I cunningly was wrought, 

Then forth, to crown the festival, 
Triumphantly was brought; 

An instant on the bride’s fair breast 
I gleamed, then passed away, 

And of my shadowy sepulchre 
Knows no man to this day. 

But when the last trump’s fearful peal 
The slumb’ring millions hear, 

When earth and sea their treasures yield, 
I too may re-appear. 


FIRST CROSS-WORD. 

The “ Bard of Avon,” in his sweetest line, 
Has made the Dane bewail his fate and mine; 
While play the happy ones, J still must weep, 
Must toil, while other weary ones may sleep. 


SECOND OROSS-WoORD. 

Nor grace nor beauty e’er was mine, 

Yet still, with mystic power, 
I swayed men’s hearts, and made them live 

Whole years in one short hour. 
Returning from far-distant shores 

Through this dear land to roam, 
I met my fate—I found a grave 

Beneath the blue sea’s foam. 


THIRD CROSS-WORD. 
Within my fragrant, leafy bowers 
Have happy children played, 
And maidens listened to sweet vows 
Beneath my pleasant shade. 
The old man too has loved me well, 
As, while he wandered here, 
My violets sweet aad rose-buds fair 
Have brought back many a year 
Of golden childhood, happy youth, 
And manhood’s better days, 
And he for Life and Love and Hope 
Has given his God the praise. 
FOURTH OROSS-WORD. 
I come with tuneful Lyre and Virgin fair, 
Who gleans the golden sheaves with sickle bright, 
A trembling jewel bearing in her hair, 
And gladdening with her smile the face of night, 
Touched by my wand the Huntsman wild 
Leaps forth, as oft of yore, 
With fiery hounds pursuing still, 
O'’ertaking nevermore. 
I startle from yon azure depths 
The Dolphin swift and bright, 
And from ethereal waves I bring 
The graceful Swan to light. 
Auriga too with glitt’ring, eye 
Still circling round the star, 
The changeless one, the lovely one, 
He worships from afar. 
And from their distant caves I call 
Strange creatures, who are seen 
Slowly to move as J appear— 
I their dark fairy queen. 
But lo! pale mists now rise and veil 
(But why I can not tell) 
In tears these children of my love, 
And I too fade. Farewell! 
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Fig. 2.—Mutt, Inserrrox, 
AND Lace Curr.—[See 
Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 2.—Muii anp Lace 
Siezve.—[See Fig. 1.] 





Fig. 1.—Gros Gram Cap. 


Gros Grain Caps, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—For this cap cut of pale blue gros grain one piece five 
inches and three-quarters wide and twenty-four inches long, and 
edge this with side-pleated Breton 
lace an inch and three-quarters 
wide. Lay the back edge of the 
cap in pleats, and finish it with a 


spray of roses. 

Fig. 2.—For this 
cap cut of pink gros 
grain one piece twelve 
inches deep and eight- 
een inches wide, round 
this off from the mid- 
dle toward the sides, 
and gather it on the 
edges, excepting the 
straight (back) edge. 
A side-pleated crépe 
lisse ruffle an inch 
and three - quarters 
wide, edged with lace, 
trims the straight 
edge, which is laid in 
pleats and finished 
with a string of Ro- 
man pearls. Join the 
cap with a rim of 
gros grain twenty- 
four inches long and 






Fig. 1.—MULL, Insertion, anp Lace 
CHEMISETTE.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 31-37, 
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PLain aND Piaw Summer Casnmere Dress.—Front.—{For Back, see P. 217.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Cravat Enp.—SpanisH EMBROIDERY. 


two inches wide, which is covered 
with a row of side-pleated Breton 
lace two inches and seven-eighths 
wide. Above the lace set a dark 
green velvet ribbon an inch and a 
quarter wide, the ends of which are 
left hanging. <A string of Roman 
pearls trims the cap in front. 


Mull, Insertion, and Lace 
Chemisette and Cuffs, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts chemisette is made of mull, 
and is designed to be worn with 
square-necked dresses. It is but- 
toned behind. The front is trimmed 
with mull puffs divided by rows of 
insertion. A row of lace and a side- 
pleating of mull edged with lace is 
set in the neck. The cuffs, which 
are worn outside of the sleeves, are 
made of puffs of mull, lace insertion, 
and lace, to match the chemisette. 


Cravat End.—Spanish 
Embroidery. 

Tuts cravat end is worked in Span- 
ish embroidery on fine écru linen with 
real gold thread and gold spangles, 
and fine sewing silk in several dull 
tints. Having transferred the out- 











Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Cap. 







Fig. 1.—Muit axp Lace CHEmisErte. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


lines of the design to the material, edge the design figures 
with two gold threads lying side by side and button-hole 
stitched on the foundation with fine silk. In doing this, either 
lay the outer gold thread in a 
loop (picot), which is fastened 
by the button-hole stitches in 
the figure opposite, or else draw 


it through a second 
picot in the oppo- 
site figure. For the 
edge of the flowers 
use light and dark 
red silk and for the 
calyxes olive green 
silk, fill the flowers 
with satin and back 
stitches of silk in a 
corresponding col- 
or, and ornament 
them with small 
gold spangles sew- 
ed on with silk of 
the same color. 
The figures simu- 
lating ribbons are 
edged with pale 
blue silk and orna- 
mented with dots 
of similar silk, For 


Fieurep Came.’s-Hain Dress.—Froxt.—[For Back, see Page 217.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-13, 
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the ornaments on the edge use olive green silk, 
work the dots in satin stitch with red silk, and 
sew on the spangles with similar silk. After 
finishing the embroidery, cut away the material 
between the design figures, and apply the cravat 
end to a foundation of blue satin. 


Mull and Lace Chemisette and Under- 
Sleeves, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 225. 

Tuts chemisette, which is designed for square- 
necked dresses, is made of white mull, and is but- 
toned behind. The trimming consists of gather- 
ed lace an inch wide, Similar lace trims the mull 
cuffs, which are set on sleeves of the same ma- 
terial. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. E. L.—A linen lawn for a girl of eight years will 
be pretty made with a yoke, belt, and gathered waist, 
and an apron over-skirt edged with narrow torchon 
lace, or else Hamburg-work. 

M. B. C,—Your striped sample is in very good style, 
and your suggestions about making it are excellent. 

W. W.—As the anniversary of the wedding falls upon 
Saturday, the celebration of it must be on that day. 
Besides, there is not the slightest objection to Saturday, 
as it has become a most fashionable day for kettle- 
drums, and there are many dinners and receptions now 
on Saturday evenings. 

E. L. B.—A long single-breasted sacque is what you 
want for the child’s spring wrap. It is quite straight, 
and must be long enough to conceal all but the merest 
frill of the dresses. Use camel’s-hair, or else piqué. 
Make large square pockets, and use large pearl buttons 
with eyes in the middle for sewing them on. 

Tivy Bewwsz,—Get a short costame of the new dack’s- 
breast blue camel’s-hair with velvet for a wedding and 
visiting suit, or else have dark Bordeaux red. For 
your wrapper get pale blue or else garnet cashmere, 
and trim by hints given lately in New York Fashions 
of the Bazar. For a house sacque get cream, blue, or 
rose basket-woven flannel, at from 65 to 75 cents a 
yard, and trim it with pleated Breton lace, which is 
newer than torchon. Do not use quilted silk on your 
wrapper. Have instead plain or striped velvet bands. 
Get a black velvet hat with gold and blue Persian rib- 
bon on it. You can easily allow the extra length of 
waist required on patterns for yourself. 

Broox.yn.—Get some crimson damask for curtains 
and other drapery. 

Gov.—You had better send an embroidered blanket 
to a French scourer, who will clean it by dry pressure. 
We do not know any process of cleaning it without 
washing. Make toilette covers of Java canvas, with 
fringed edges, and a Greek border wrought in blue or 
red zephyr. 

Brown.—An unsuccessful effort was made to revive 
patent-leather pumps for gentlemen. The preference 
is for kid or light calf-skin shoes, or else buttoned 
gaiters, for full-dreas occasions. 

Sweet Sixrern.—As you have a great deal of hair, 
you can arrange it in two looped braids quite low on 
the neck, and merely wave the front hair. A bow of 
ribbon tying the two loops together behind is pretty, 
and not “ too childish,” as you suggest. 

Euma.—The first United States census was taken in 
1790, and as the census is taken every ten years, the 
next one will be the tenth, in 1880. 

C. H.—We can not publish monograms at the re- 
quest of individual readers. 

Corresponpent.—Yes, to all your questions. 

Scusoriwer.—Of course the lady should return the 
call of her fiancé’s sister. 

Rose.—Navy blue veils are worn as you describe. 
A lady should not take a gentleman's arm in the day- 
time unless she is engaged to him. Your other ques- 
tion is inadmissible. 

Puitapecpuia.—Large hair-pins will answer. We 
can not repeat directions concerning card etiquette. 
A lady should thank a gentleman who has done her a 
favor, whether by escorting her or otherwise. A per- 
son of good taste will know how to do this in a grace- 
ful manner suited to the occasion. 





TO WORKING MEN. 

Workinemwen will economize by employing 
Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines. His Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets and Golden Medical Discovery 
cleanse the blood and system, thus preventing 
fevers and other serious diseases, and curing all 
scrofulous and other humors. Sold by druggists. 
—[Com.] 








CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular, Morgan & ‘ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York. <7 Com.] 








To Morners.— Burnett's Kalliston i is peculiarly 
adapted to the bathing of infants. It allays all 
tendency to inflammation, is perfectly harmless, 
and imparts to the skin a clear and healthy ap- 
pearance.—[ Com]. 





“ Enricn’s Fasnion Quarrerty” is not a cata- 
logue, but a magazine, full of interesting matter 
by the best writers.—[Com.] 





Saratoga Ras IN Waieesi:-Otas Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electric Baths, Equalizer, and other valuable facilities 
for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other 
Prices reduced. Send for circular. —{Com.] 
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AD VE RTISEMENTS. 


. WITH COMFORT. 
DRESS Hygienic Undergarments. 

Tiustrated Catalogue free. 

ALICE FLETCHER & CO.,6 East 14 St., N. ¥. City. 





important to Mothers. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable, It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. ‘Twenty-five ¢ cents a bottle. 


MARSHALL’S 


PREPARED CUBEBS 


And Cigarettes, 
A Sure Remedy for Catarrn, 
Coup in the Hrap, Astuma, 
all Diskasrs of the Turoat, 
Hay-Fever, Foul Breath, &c. 
JAMES B. HORNER, 
59 Maiden Lane,N.Y.,U.S.A. 
aan gouie box by mail, post- 
prepaid, on receipt of 25 
akg Sold by Draggists. — 


A, SELIG, 813 Broadway, N. Y. 


Just received, a fresh importation of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids, ‘Purlings, hreads, Books of Instraction 
on Lace Making, Patterns, and Tracing Linen, all at 
the lowest prices. Samples | sent. 


LADIES, 


STAFFORD BRAID 


WILL OUTWEAR ANY OTHER. 


BURT’S SHOBS. 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 
EDWIN 0. BURT, New York. 


SEND TO 
E.D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn,N. Y., 
Who are his Special Agents, 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by 
mail or express. 
All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention. 














































BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in 
a letter for trial package sufficient for twenty plants 
for three months, including a little book on “‘ How to 
make House Plants Bloom,” by Professor Maynard, of 
the Massachnsetts Agricultural College. BOWKER 
FERTILIZER CO., 43 Chatham St., Boston; 
3 Park Place, New York. 





WARNER _BRO'S CORSETS 


ved the Highest Meca! atthe recent 
a Panis EXPOSITION, 
over all American competitors, Their 
FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 
Warrened fits with perfect ease. and is 
if not 1.0 break down over the 
ote mail, $1.25. 
H 
wet cH GAL TH. SO, RSET which 
issoft and flexible oa contains no bones, 


sire. by mall, $1. Nursing Corsets, 
Sale by leading Mergnan 


ARNER BRO'S, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 
CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL. 


An Unequalled Toilet Preparation. 

Restores, Preserves, and Beantifies the Complexion. 
Used and endorsed by Mrs. Soorr Sippons, Ciara 
Louise Kretioee, Lorra, Janavscourk, and hundreds 
of others. Contains nothing that will injure the most 
delicate skin. Sold by all drnggists. 50 cents per 
bottle. CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N.Y. 








YNDAS Tes 
» & CO’S ‘ 


TASTELESS 
MEDICINES. 


Sold at all Drug Stores. 


Circulars mailed FREE on application, from D. D. 
& CO., 35 Wooster Street, New York. 








CREWEL EMBROIDERY, 


SOFA CUSHIONS, CHAIR STRIP£&S, BRACKETS, 
‘Tidies, &c., in new designs. Crewel in every shade. 
New 48- age Catalogue for 3-cent stamp. 

BEN LEY B OS., 102 Walker St., N. ¥. . 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New WV ork. 


50 ‘{\ GOLD, LACE, &c., CARDS, with name, 10c._ We 


‘ive Agents 50 per cent. commission. Terms 














sent free with each order. STAR CO., Northford, Conn. 
a RUSER SEARO ELIXIR 
3 SSS eS ane 
= BUSA Pacman anchor 


SPRING _OPENING, 
Carpets, Rags, and Upholstery Goods, 
J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St. 


CARPETS 


Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, Saxony 
Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestry 
Brussels, and Ingrains, 


ALL IN NEW DESIGNS. 


EASTERN CARPETS AND RUGS 


Ghiordes, Coulas, Ouchac, Somak, Kho- 
rassans, and Beautiful Turkish 
Portieres. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


JUTE, SPUN AND RAW SILKS, RARE DESIGNS 
IN RICH TAPESTRIES, NOVELTIES IN FRENCH 
CREPE AND ENGLISH SERGES, ANTIQUE LACE 
CURTAINS AND SWISS LACE, NOTTINGHAM 
MUSLIN, COLORED CANTON FLANNELS, AND 
MOMIE CLOTHS FOR CURTAINS. 

COLORINGS IN CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS TO MATCH. 

THE MONEY AND THE COST OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION WILL BE REFUNDED FOR EVERY 
ARTICLE NOT AS REPRESENTED. 

SAMPLES OF DRY GOODS AND CATALOGUES 
SENT GRATUITOUSLY, BY MAIL, TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY ON APPLICATION, 


BRANCH STORE: 
{souxstox & REILLY, 59 & 61 North Pearl St., 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


a5 & Cc. JOHNSTON. 
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~L SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from a 8, New York. 











THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 


A large variety of Invisible Fronts for young 
and old, improving the looks of all ladies instantly; 
made of naturally curly hair; they are always ready. 
The Coquet, T5c. and upward; The Perfec- 
tion, $2 00 and upward; The Fripon, $1 00 and 
upward; The Coquet Pompadour, $1 50 and 
upward; The Pompadour Fripon, $2 00 and 
upward. . 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


COM BINGS made up by our new method hand- 
somer and cheaper than by any other house. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 


GOLD AND SILVER HAIR-PINS. 


Also, a fnll assortment of BEAU TIFYVING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 per box. Applied sree of charge. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “‘How 
to be Beautiful.” Mailed free. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 

Ls SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


Lace Patterns and Materials 


Best quality. Largest stock in America. Send 3 
cents for illustrated 48-page Catalogue. 


BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker St., N. ¥. 


THE WINDSOR BABY CARRIAGE. 


Pronounced the best Baby Carriage 
ever introduced. Roomy and perfect- 
ly safe; moving canopy top; gives 
all required protection from sun and 
rain. Boys’ Veloci &c., whole- 
sale and retail. Catalogues furnished 
the trade. O even! 
CRANDALL cO., 

569 3d Av.,N.Y. 324 Fulton St. .B'klyn. 














Ne. ELTY—An article to protect knees of Children's 
i Stockings, of same color and texture. 1 pair stock- 

ings with protector will wear as long as 4 pair without. 
| 25c. pair, 5 pair $1. 





Stoexine Prorroros Co., N. Y. } mail 


DLAIN NEEDLEWORK, KNITTING, 
and Mending, with Explanatory Diagrams. 
8.W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston, Sent by 
l on receipt of price, 50 cents. 





POWDER 


Absolutely pnre—made from Grape Cream of Tar- 
tar, imported exclusively for this Powder from the 


Wine district of France. Always uniform and whole- 
some. Sold only in cana. A pound can mailed to any 
address on receipt of 60 cents) ROYAL BAKIN 
POWDER CO., 171 Duane Street, New York. 

Most cheap ‘powders contain ‘alum; avoid them, 
especially when offered loose or in bulk. 


HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL 


ConTAINs : 





By Groner E. Wanrtne, Jr. 
With Fifteen Illustrations. 


THE TRUE HEAVEN. A Porm, By Paut H. Hayne. 


TO A BED OF TULIPS. A Porm. 
With full-page Illustration by Abbey. 


SCULPTURE IN AMERICA. By S. G. W. Bensamiy, 
With Sizteen Illustrations, 





PICTURESQUE EDINBURGH. 
With Twelve Illustrations, 


STREET SCENES IN HAVANA. 
With Five Illustrations. 


THE ANCESTRY OF BRUDDER BONES. By 


Ottve Logan. 
With Seventeen Illustrations, 


THE PHILADELPHIA ZOO. 
With Sixteen Illustrations. 


COR CORDIUM. A STORY OF NO MAN'S LAND. 
With One Illustration. 


THE PRACTICAL INTERROGATION OF NAT- 
URE. By Dr. Joun W. Duarxs. 


HOW ABEL M‘APRIL PREACHED FOR MR. 
SMITH. A Srory. 


CHURCH MUSIC IN AMERICA. 


DR. ulTCHILL’S LETTERS FROM WASHINGTON, 
1801-1813. pm 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. A Nove. 
ULOOK CRAIK. 


With Three Illustrations. 


By Dinan 


A KITCHEN GARDEN. "By E. P. Ror. 

THE VOYAGE OF ST. BRANDAN. A Porm. 
RICHARD HENRY DANA. By R. H. Sropparp, 
CHELIDONISMA. A Pom. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 









HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, = eile pwecs 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, hae hee VT TPL Te 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year.. .-10 00 
Any TWO, one year...........0.000-. soon tO 
SIX subscriptions, one year...........---.- 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

FRANKLIN Square, New York. 


THE NEW PROCESS 
WAX AUTUMN LEAVES. 
Reduces cost nine-tenths. Send for Circular. 
BROMFIELD & CO., 658 Broadway, N. ¥. 





BERG UND THAL: SKETCHES IN TYROL.—II, 
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STERN BROTHERS 


Beg to call the attention of their patrons 
and ladies residing out of the City to the 
great inducements they will be prepared to 
offer this season in their new establishment. 
Possessing the greatest facilities, both in 
the American and European markets, they 
will be enabled to display the choicest and 
finest class of goods at unusually low prices. 
Special attention is directed to their assort- 
ments of Paris and their own make 
Ladies’ Costumes, Walking Dresses, 
Their Dress- 
making Department, under the person- 
al supervision of a member of the firm, can 


Mantles, and Wraps. 


be relied upon to give the utmost satis- 


faction. 


Infants?’ 


in the United States. 


trons residing out of the City can bear tes- 
timony to the promptness in filling their 
orders, and the quality of each article sent. 


The largest and most complete 
assortments of Ladies’ Undergarments, 
Wear, French Lingerie, 
French Coutille and Woven Cor- 
sets, in which articles they lead any house 


Their numerous pa- 


32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., 


23 West 22d Street, 
NEW YORK. 







Ch) le eee 
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very low prices. 


in America. 


by consulting 


STERN BROTHERS 


In their Departments of Plain and 
Fancy Dress Silks, Satins, and Vel- 
vets, European and American Dress 
Goods, they are now in position to offer 
the most complete and choicest selections at 


At all seasons of the year, 


large assortments of Millinery Goods, 
Ribbons, Hats, Trimmings, Laces, 
Made-up Lace Goods, Embroideries, 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Fine White Goods, House- 
keeping Goods, Handkerchiefs, Par- 
asols and Umbrellas, Jewelry, Fans, 
Leather Articles, Stationery, Wor- 
steds, Worsted and Silk Embroid- 
eries, Notions, Toilet Articles and 
Perfumeries, Curtains, 
Goods, Tidies, &c., all of which will be. 


sold at lower prices 


Upholstery 


than any other house 


Ladies residing at a distance, 


their Catalogue, can purchase 


as advantageously as those living in New 
York City. 
above assertion. 


A single trial will prove the 


Catalogue for Spring and Summer will be ready on or about April 10th. Mailed free upon application. 
Immediate and prompt attention to all orders and inquiries. 


STERN BROTHERS’ NEW ESTABLISHMENT, 


82, 34, and 36 West 23d Street, and 23 West 22d Street, between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


_ FRENCH 
UNDERGARMENTS. 


We have just received a direct importation of FINE 
FRENCH HAND-MADE UNDERWEAR, in 
which we offer IMMENSE BARGAINS 

AS FOLLOWS: 

25 doz. EMBROIDERED NIGHT-DRESSES (38 fine 
tucks), at $1 85 each. 

50 doz. EMBROIDERED CHEMISES TO MATCH 
(60 fine tucks), at 81 each. 

135 doz. EMBROIDERED CHEMISES, MUCH 
FINER (60 tucks), at $1 25 each. 

30 doz. VERY FINE EMBROIDERED NIGHT- 
DRESSES, at $2 25 each. 

75 doz. VERY FINE EMBROIDERED CHEMISES 
TO MATCH, at $1 50 each. 

20 doz. EXTRA FINE EMBROIDERED NIGHT- 
DRESSES, at $2 50 each. 

35 doz, EXTRA FINE EMBROIDERED CHEMISES 
TO MATCH, at $1 75 each. 

Also, a JOB LOT of 75 doz. EMBROIDERED 
DRAWERS, at 60 ets. per pair and upward. 

And 65 doz, EMBROIDERED CHEMISES, VERY 
FINE,WHICH WILL BE SOLD AT ABOUT HALF 
THEIR ACTUAL VALUE. 








OUR STOCK OF 
DOMESTIC UNDERWEAR 

Will be found VERY SUPERIOR in QUALITY 
and MEAKE, and at the LOWEST PRICES 
IN NEW YORK. 

WE ARE SELLING 
A BEAUTIFUL CHEMISE, with 3 cords in 
band and sleeves, at ONLW 30 cents. 

Also, 75 doz. EMBROIDERED SKIRTS at 75 ets., 
$1, $1 25, and $1 50 each, MUCH LESS THAN 
THEIR VALUE. 

NIGHT DRESSES, HANDSOMELY TRIMMED, 
from 75 ets. each upward, and ALL OUR OTHER 
UNDERWEAR AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th St., 847 ‘itil. 


OUTLINE EMBROIDERY, for Doyleys 
and Toilet Mats, illustrating nursery rhymes, 
such as “ Mother Hubbard, ” “Red Riding-Hood,” 
** Cinderella,” &c. Commenced, — material to finish. 
Send 3-cent stamp for new 48-page Catalogue. 
BENTLEY ROS., 102 Walker St., N.Y. 


50 


Snowflake, Metto, &c., no 2 alike, or 25 elegant 





yc bromo Cards, We. Nassau Card Co. 2 , Nassau, | N. ¥. 


- of the Prettiest Cards 


ever saw, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gzo. I. 


Rump & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 
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FANCY GOODS. A Hovservenisn’e Goons. 
om f tT) — 
MILLINERY. ovo _ SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. O- “0 GLASSWARE. 
am > 0 ~=s 
GLOVES. 0 O Crooxrry. 
LACES. 9 O CHINA. 


< JONES °°. 


> a a ae x 
Might Avene _ i Eighth Avenue 
Nineteenth Street. ak Nineteenth Street. 
x To aoe o* 
a ONES | 
sHoEs.5 ao SILKS. 
croras. ' a _O CARPETS. 
DOMESTICS. ~Q _© DRESS GOoDs. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A _( SUITS & CLOAKS. 


FURNITURE. ve ‘SHAW LS, SKIRT S, &. 


gant Imported and Domestic Goods. 
Great bargains in every department. 
Strangers should not fail to examine 
our assortment. Orders by mail will 
receive prompt attention. Samples 
and Catalogues sent free. 


E. VAN VORST & C0, 


95 West llth St, N. Y. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s BONNETS and 
ROUND HATS, ready trimmed, and trimmed to order 
in the most elegant designs. First-class trimmers 
only employed. Special attention given to 
BRIDAL ORDERS, 

MOURNING ORDERS, 
PATTERN BONNETS. 

Orders for trimmed Hats and Bonnets, by Express 
sent C.0.D., with privil ege of examining. If not sat- 
isfactory, can be returned at our expense. 


To Dressmakers. 


The Bazar Fashion Plate now ready. 
Bazar Dressmaker, ane 600 different styles, 
price 25c. The Bazar Fashion Book, representing 260 
different styles, free on receipt of stamp for postage. 
Hints on Dressmaking now ready, price 25c. Any of 
the above, post free, on receipt of price. Address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 45 East 14th St., New York. 


60 Perfumed, Floral, & Gilt Edge Cards, name in gold, 


silver, and jet, 10c. Globe Print Co., Northford, Ct. 
New 
602s. edge, &c. Name in gold, 10c. Star Co. Clintonville,Ct. 








Style Carda, Lilly; Chromo, Motto, Lace, Gold- 





KEYES, 


349 & 351 Kighth Ave., N.Y. 


GRAND OPENING 


Goring: and Summer Novel 


WE SHALL OPEN THIS WEEK A LARGE 





AS- 


SORTMENT OF FINE SILKS, IMPORTED DRESS 





Price 10c. The | 


GOODS, GRENADINES, FRENCH UNDERWEAR, 
IMPORTED COSTUMES, WRAPS, SHAWLS, LIN- 


| ENS, EMBROIDERIES, FANCY GOODS, LACES, 


PRINTS, SHOES, CARPETS, OIL - CLOTHS, 
AT LOWEST PRICES QUOTED FOR YEARS. 
OUR CATALOGUE, GIVING FULL DESCRIP- 


&e., 


TIONS, WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT THE 22d, AND | 
| Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


FLOWE! 


FORWARDED ON J 
SAMPLES SENT. 
ATTENDED TO. 


APPLICATION. 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY 


Established Half a Century. 





'E. A. MORRISON, |! 


SH Spring opening of new and ales | 


898 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Importer and Retailer of 


RIBBONS, LACES, 


And made-up Lace Poti For this season we i 
show a very complete stock of Black Laces in French, 
Real Thread, and Guipure. New Patterns in Breton, 
Point de Paris, Torchon, and Cluny. Novelties in 
Torchon and Guipure, edged with silver and gold. 
Plain and Fancy Ribbons in a variety of new and 
handsome designs. Orders by mail will receive 
— attention. 
P. 8.—W holesale Department, 2d and 3d 3d floors. 


Le 





. AMOS MS 


WARRANTED best and cheapest 
‘or Family and fee hoes. Dresses, 
oats, Ribbons, Ti eathers, anything 





te a 
Send for Dye Book 


Kiana 5 Bhd 


J es ~ 
Perfumed, Snowflake, C hromo, Motto Ca ‘ards, name 
in gold and jet,10c. G.A. SpRine, E.Wallingford,C ot. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. ‘Y. 


50 Gold,Chromo,Lace, Mot tto, &c.,Cards i 


wae Cards in Case,name 
in Gold, 10c. DAV 


& 00, Northford, Conn. 


Novelties in 





Black Dress Goods 


And NEW DESIGNS in ALL SILK and 
SILK and WOOL GRENADINES, 
BUNTINGS, SEASIDES, CAMEL’S HAIR, 
and KHYBER CLOTHS, &c. 
Also, a SUPERB ASSORTMENT of 


MOURNING FABRICS 














Of every variety and quality, 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


A.T. STEWART & 60, 


OVER 
1200 
Distinct; 
anette 
by mail. 


‘Do ne 
where Safere sending Sor our new 
a lov ers of Nowers should have our 

buyer of cheayeplants should have it. 
wanting new and choire ante should se: 
B 5, BROTHER & THOMAS 
CHERRY Hut NURSERIES Ww. 


aba I 300 else- 


COPYRIGHT. 


“How to Make Lace.” 


250 Tilustrations of all the Stitehes, Pattern 
Book, and Supplement of designs of Collars, 
Fichus, Jabots, Necklaces, &c., 5(c., post 
free. HOW TO WORK C RE WEL and 
Plain and Fancy Embroidery, 25c., Llustrated 

Mme. GURNEY & C - New York, 


‘(Trade | ALADY = arrange. her 
th *LITTA 
without the aid of ahair- 


k ay Kis 
— | * in the “most elabo- 
dresser. as it is all long hair, 
without eam and weighs 


yy 
ly 2 Ozs. Nothing will 
eve a lady such 
sfaction as the ‘Litta 
Only at THOMPS 
1210 Wabash-av.. Chicago. 
S57, 60 =. Samples sent free to all. Address 
H.C HIDESTER, 218 Fulton St.,N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


their own town. 


—~ artistic manner 


Agents’ profits per week. Will prove it, 
or forfeit $500. New articles, just pate nt- 





To sell L andscape Cc hromos. 
Any one can make $3 per day in 
le Chromo and Catalogue sent 


| free. J. JAY GOULD Do Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 
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FACETIZ. 

A poor farmer who had 
scant pasture for his t 
cow, one day tethered her 
on the summit of a barren 
hillock on his bit of land, 
where sand and stones 
were far more plentiful 
than vegetation, and, look- 
ing around him, exclaimed, 
* Well, Rosie, if you haven't 
much to eat, you have at 
any rate a splendid view !” 





al heen 

Tommy says nobody need 
go to a tea store for pure 
tease. Any body who has 
got an elder sister gets 
enough at home. 


A boy at school, on being 
asked to describe a kitten, 
said, “A kitten is remark- 
able for rushing like mad 
at nothing whatever, and 
stopping before it gets 
there.” 

—_—_——— 

A pundit has found out 
what makes the Tower of 
Pisa lean. He says it is 
the want of good food in 
Pisa. 

“The wicked stand in 
, places,” but for a 
perfect picture of reckless 
Pisecurity you want to look 
at a frightened woman try- 
ing to stand on a camp- 
stool to keep out of the 
way of a mouse, 

——- > 





VA ‘ jj 7 
Asuburbaner was recent- LTA YY /, Wf, 


ly asked how his house had [A 
fared during astorm. ‘Oh, 
badly,” was thereply. “‘ My 
cistern is the only dry place 
in it.” 


WL Al Wee 
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“Ts there any one dis- 


f tinctive trait or function 

‘ 5) possessed by man exclu- 
ge | : gively 2” ed Professor 
. X of the members of the 


Sophomore Class. 
“Yes, Sir; he talks.” 
“So does the parrot.” 


“So do the chimpanzee 
and kangaroo.” “ 

* He thinks, reasons,” 

“So, it is. believed, do 
horses and other animals,” 

“ He loves, hates.” 

* Faculties given toGod's 
lowest as well as highest 
creatures.” 

“He weeps,” said a big- 
headed youth who bad not 
spoken heretofore. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the 
professor, rubbing his 
lands, “ft think you have 
it. He weeps.” 

“So does a mule, Sir,” 
said a slow boy at the foot 
of the class. 

* A mule ?” 

“Yes, Sir,” answered the 
boy. “I was reading only 
to-day about the weather 
being so cold that the mule- 
teers were nearly frozen on 
the tow-path of the canal,” 

tpinegenmeneeiitnmnati 





The other day a professor 
of German asked an unre- 
generate Junior what’ the 
gender of a certain noun 
was, The Junior quickly 
replied: “TI think it is neu- 
ter, Sir. At any rate, it is 
neu-ter me.” 

—__—_~.—_. 

She laid her pretty hand 
upon her husband’s shoul- 
der. ‘‘ Henry, love, there’s 








ns 


Some anonymous male- 
factor gives the following 
recipe for an evening par- 
ty: “Take all the ladies 
and gentlemen you can get, 
put them into a room with 
a emall fire, and stew them well; have ready twelve 

acke of cards, a — a handful of prints and draw- 
Ings, and throw them in front from time to time; as 
the mixture thickens, sweeten with politeness, and 
season with wit, if you have any; if not, flattery will 
do as well, and is very cheap; when all have stewed 
for an hour, add ices, jellies, cakes, lemonade, and 


wines.’ 
a 


A little girl once heard her mother remark that she 
seonent a certain lady’s daughters made very poor 
matches. ‘ Well, then, mamma,” inquired the young 
hopeful, “ why don’t they get better sulphur ?” 

a 

Woman's Quest.—Women are generally in quest of 
something. Conquest seems to suit them about as 
well as any thing. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE TOWER OF BABEL. 
Sonng: A table d'héte abroad. 


He. “ Parlez-vous Francais, mademoiselle ?” 
Sux. “ No, Sir.” 

Pe “ pregnen Sie Deutsch, Friulein 2?” 

Sur. “ No,” 

Hx. “‘ Habla usted Espafiol, sefiorita ?” 

Suz. “No.” 

Hx. “ Pariate Italiano, signorina ?” 

Suz. “‘No”—sighs. (Pause.) 

Sux. “ Do you speak lish, Sir 2?” 

He. “‘ Hélas! non, mademoiselle”—sighs deeply. 


Prupent Wire. “ Frederick, I think, as you have had no 
practice, you had better go into the Dining-Room a couple of 
minutes before I enter with the Guests, and carve the Duck.” 





BIGGS GOES TO HOUSEKEEPING, AND GIVES A DINNER. 


A DAMPER. 


Firz-Aome. “‘ Halloa, Smiffs, didn’t know you went 
in for skating.” 

Smirrs (who has just had a ducking, determinedly). 
** Well, it’s the first time I’ve been in, and I'll take good 
care it’s the last.” ° 

“AT FIRST HAND.” 


Country Connoisseur. “Now you are quite sure 
those are real chromos—” 

Country Draver (draper and grocer, etc.). *‘ Oh yes, 
Sir—we always has ’em direct from his studio, Sir.” 

oe 

It is heart-rending to make such corrections, but it 
is very necessary sometimes. “In speaking of the 
president of our local bank last week,” says a country 
journal, “‘ for ‘ He skedaddled’ please read ‘ His sched- 


ule. 
$< 
NEVER SPEAK IN A HURRY. 


Tue Hosritasie Jonzs. “ Yes, we're in the same old 
place where you dined with us last year. By-the-bye, 
old man, I wish yous and your wife'would come and 
take pot-luck with us again on the—” 

Tue Iuputstve Brown (in the ness of his deter- 
mination never again to take pot-luck with thé Joneses). 
“My dear fellow! So sorry! But we're engaged on 
the—a—on the—er—on th-th-that evening !” 

Poor Jones (pathetically). ‘Well, old man, you 
might have given me time just to name the day.” 





FREDERICK THINKS IT MUST BE A DEFORMED 
UCK, AS HE CAN’T FIND THE JOINTS. 





To keep apples from decaying, put them in a cool 
place—where there is a large family of children. 


—_—>——__ 


DOUBLE DEALING. 


First Farmer. “‘ Not sold the old horse, neighbor! 
What d’ye ask for him ? Give ye twenty !” 

Szoonp Farmer. “Twenty! Why, I gave forty for 
him not more’n a year ago.” 

First Farmer. ‘‘ Ah, well, well. See yeag’in. Ye're 
thinkin’ double, I see, this evenin’.” 

—_——_>—_ 
SIGNIFICANT SIGNS. 

To call at a friend’s house about dinner-time, and 
find him absent, is a sign you will be disappointed. 

To drop hot sealing-wax on your fingers is a sign 
you will be angry. 

To receive advice of your mother-in-law’s projected 
visit is a sign ete are going to leave home for a time. 

To meet a bolting horse on the pavement implies 
that you are going to run. 

To dream of being run over by fire-engines is often 
a sign that you have had pork chops for supper. 

To pick up money is lucky. 

If a man says, “I hardly like to ask you, old man, 
but—” it’s a sign he wants to borrow money. 

To collide with three consecutive lamp posts and 
fall over an apple stall is a sign you are not a Good 
Templar. 

To lose money or jewelry is unlucky. 


Exit Duck just AS THE WIFE 
AND GUESTS ENTER. 





something the matter with 
the clock ; will you see to 
it?” So he took off his 
coat, removed the face and 
hands, examined the in- 
terior parts with a large 
magnifying-glass, blewinto 
them with the bellows, oil- 


the matter with the clock.” 
“Well 2” 


“It only wanted winding.” 


Supra@na Tur Sex as Wrrnesses.—A critic writes: 
“We read in Longfellow that he wishes men could 
make love like a bird. Man does, Mr. Longfellow ; he 
makes love like a goose.” 

ooo 

A cook who could not make pancakes informed her 
mistress that she objected, on principle, to fritter away 
her time, = 

ONLY HALF A PRESENT. 


Suarr oip Lapy. “ Yes, miss, very kind of your ma, 
but a cookery-book is no good to them who ain’t got 
nothing to cook.” 


HOW IT MUST HAVE BEEN DONE. 


Proressor (blandly). ‘“‘ Mr. Y——, how did the mon- 
asteries acq so much wealth during the fourteenth 
century ?” 

Sopsomore (thoughtfully). “Well, I don’t exactly 
know, Sir, unless they passed around the plate at both 
services.” 
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THE NEW PHASE IN ART—IMPRESSIONS OF IMPRESSIONISTS. 
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